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THE EXCELLENCE QF CHRISTIAN MORALITY : 


PsaL cx. 3. 


6 Thy people l be willing in the day of thy power, in 
« the beauties of holineſs.” 


DEAS of moral excellence are intereſting 
to reflecting minds. To conceive, to deli- 
neate, or to extol their beauty, has appeared to 
ſuch to be a delightful taſk, and called forth the 

| higheſt exertions of the powers both of imagi- 
nation and of reaſon. But the fancied models 
of virtue, either of the philoſopher or of the poet, 
when compared with the real ſtandards of per- 
fection which true religion exhibits, will gppear, 
to every candid and unprejudiced judge, to be 
not only defective but mean. They will even 
A ſhrink 
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ſhrink into obſcurity betore the dazzling light 
which the Sun of righteouſneſs diffuſes amidſt 
the benighted wanderings of the human mind. 
The moral energies and diſpoſitions whieh the 
genuine diſcipies of Chriſt exerciſe, have been 
unparalleled. in the hiſtory of man, and even 
unconceived by the higheſt efforts of human 
genius. Every age has produced eminent ex- 
amples of moral worth. But the features of this 
ſublime character were never fully diſplayed, nor 
its power extenſively felt, before the publication 
of the goſpel to the earth. Such bliſsful eſſects of 
this new inſtitution of divine wiſdom and grace, 
were long foretold by prophets inſpired by God. 
Of theſe intereſting predictions, none appears 
more pointed, ſtriking, and comprehenſive, than 
that contained in the words of the text. Thy 
people ſhall be willing in the day of thy power, 

in the beauties of holineſs.” - | 
The whole of this pſalm inconteſtibly refers ta 
the advent, the dignity, the kingdom, and the 
glories of the Meſſiah. Not only the ancient Jews 
acknowledged this general conviction ; but even 
thoſe modein ſpeculatiſts, who are moſt jealous 
of figurative applications, and moſt attached to 
the literal interpretation of the ſcriptures. In- 
n deed 
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deed it is impoſſible for any profeſſed Chriſtian 
to doubt the poſition: ſince not only the apo- 
ſtles, but our Lord himſelf, appealed to this 
proof, and ſilenced their opponents by this au- 
thority. ©* What think ye of Chriſt?” ſays Je- 
ſus to the captious Phariſees, © whoſe fon is he?“ 
„They ſay unto him, The fon of David. He 
+ faith unto them, How then doth David, in 
* ſpirit, call him Lord?” * If David therefore 
„ call him Lord, how is he his ſon? And no 
„man was able to anſwer him a word *.“ 

But though the general application of this 
pſalm be admitted, there is a vaſt variety of 
opinion about the interpretation of its different 
parts, and of theſe the labours of the learned 
have exhibited very different views. It is not 
our preſent intention, nor is this a time and 
place to enter deeply into theſe reſearches. 
Practical utility, and the immediate application 
of doctrines to life and manners, are more di- 
realy the objects of preaching, and efpecially 
of ſuch defigns as our preſent A calls us 
to contemplate. 

The words of the text evidently deſcribe the 
ſubjects, or peculiar people of the Meſſiah. 
| . They 
#* Matt. xxii. 44. 45. 
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They illuſtrate the moſt diſtinguiſhing features 
of their character and principles. They diſ- 
play the predicted, expected, and now realized 
ſuperiority of the morality of the goſpel. It 
is with the humble purpoſe of exhibiting this 
ſuperiority, and of recommending the excel- 
lence of the moral character of our religion, 
that theſe words are now ſelected for our me- 
ditations. From their comprehenſive ſpirit, as 
well as from the extent of the ſubject itſelf, we 
{hall be induced to direct our attention to the 
ſuperior excellence of Chriſtian Morality, in, 


I. Its PRINCIPLES. 
II. Its ExTENT. 

III. Its Erricacr. 

IV. Its ConSEQUENCEs. 


I. The PrixcieLes of Chriſtian Morality. 


Morality is a term much abuſed and degra- 
ded, not only in common converſation, but in 
regular and written diſcourſe. It appears fre- 
quently to be limited to the expreſſion of ſome 
ſocial affections, and to the diſcharge of ſome 
external duties in the conduct of men to each 
other, It is ſometimes ſtudiouſly diſtinguiſhed 

| from 
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from religion, and ſeems to exclude the idea 
and the authority of the Deity from its import 
and application. But ſurely this notion of mo- 
rality muſt appear to be very limited and de- 
fective, if the term, as it ſeems to imply, in- 
cludes whatever affects, controuls, or regulates 
the manners and actions of men. To produce 
theſe effects, no principles, unqueſtionably, are 
ſo powerful, ſo extenſive, and fo pure as thoſe 

which true religion ſupplies. Strictly ſpeaking, 
religion and-true morality are in ſubſtance the 
ſame. In the ſcriptures, the application of re- 
ligion to practice is expreſſed by the term © ho- 
« lineſs,” and the maturity or perfection of its 
principles, appearing in the demeanour and ac- 
tions of men, is elegantly called the beauties of 
« holineſs.” To enable us to judge aright in 
matters ſo intereſting and important, it may be 
neceſſary to contraſt the common ſources of the 
falſe morality which the world exhibits, with 
the principles of that real holineſs which the 
goſpel inculcates. 

It would be an uſeleſs waſte of time, to 
inſtitute a compariſon between the principles 
of ſuper/iition and true religion. The groſs ido- 
latry and depraved manners of the ancient 

heatliens, 
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heathens, are well known, and have been oftef 
expoſed. Does not every record and every mo- 
nument of their hiſtory remind us, how mean 
their conceptions of the Deity were, how va- 
rious and how contaminating the inventions of 
their ſuperſtitions, how inhuman or impious 
the profeſſed worſhip of their gods, how gro- 
velling their conceptions of morality, and how 
prevalent their contempt of all its reſtraints ? 
Even when the moſt favourable views of 
their principles are repreſented by the moſt 
admired poets of Greece and Rome, aided by 
all the reſources of art, and all the charms 
of the moſt ſeductive language, ſtrengthened 


by the faſcinating power which our early reve- 


rence for claſſical literature has maintained over 
our minds; is it poſſible for any judicious and 
attentive reader to reflect upon the tendency 
of theſe writings, and the principles in morals 
which they diſplay, without ſome emotions of 
horror and aſtoniſnment? And what ſyſtem of 
falſe religion, though perhaps leſs groſs and bar- 
barous in its appearance, is not hoſtile to true 
virtue, and productive of complicated vice? Is 
it that of the bold and ambitious Mahomet, 
founded in blood, propagated by the ſword, en- 

joining 
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joining cruelty and perſecution, foſtering ſen. 
ſuality and luſt, ſanctifying deſpotiſm, extortion 
and flayery ? Is it that of the peaceful and 
much vaunted Hindoos, depreſſed by the ſway 
of their proud prieſts, tainted by the view of 
their obſcene ceremonies, degraded by their 
ſuperſtitious exactions, taught to revere as 
virtues the ſaicide of their wives, and the 
deſtruction of their parents; habituated tu 
fraud, and inſenſible to pity for any whom the 
arrogant diſtinctions of their caſts prompt them 
to deſpiſe as aliens or outcaſts? Shall we at- 
tempt to characteriſe the degrading tendency 
of the ſuperſtitions of China, Thibet, Africa, 
Otaheite, North America, or Peru? The taſk 
would be tedious and irkſome. They are all 
ſtrikingly diſtinguiſhed from true religion, by 
ſome ſtrong and irreconcileable features. They 
are all founded in fear, and nurtured by igno- 
rance. Ihe true religion is eſtabliſhed in love, 
and ſuſtained by knowledge. Superſtitious ſy- 
ſtems either diiclaim morality altogether, or 
teach one that is falſe or pernicious. True re- 
ligion regards morality as the chief fruit of its 
labour, and all its inſtitutions tend to the im- 
provement and perfection ot its diſciples. 
Human 
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Human laws have been directed to remedy 
the defects of ſuperſtition, or to check the 
progreſs of vice. But alas! how defective and 
incompetent are human laws to teach or to in- 
ſpire morality ! The beſt of them are but the 
inventions of frail ſhort-fighted mortals, and 
pactake of their unavoidable imperfection. At 
any rate they poſſeſs no controul over the con- 
{c;ence, and can ſecure no obedience in ſecret. 
Their object is to deter, not to encourage, and 
their higheſt efforts are to puniih crimes, not 

to reward virtues. | 
Honour is a factitious principle which has 
been proudly exalted to ſupply ſome of the un- 
avoidable defects of human laws. And what 
is honour, in the common acceptation of the 
term? It is the offspring of pride, fed by preju- 
dice, exiſting in the breath of popular opinion, 
openly profeſſing vengeance to be its glory, fa- 
ſhion to be its idol, and an impenitent death 
its ſcorn ; devoted to the world, yet courting 
deſtruction; trembling at the frown of fools, 
yet braving the wrath of God. And can 
this principle be expected to inſtil or to foſter 
z very benefigent or pure morality ? Nothing 
but 
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but the groſſeſt deluſion could induce men to 
belie ve it. 

If honour be ſo falſe a principle, and ſo poor 
u ſubſlitute for virtue, what then ought to be 
the eſtimation of ſentiment? 

Sentiment, in ſome degree, partakes of the 
character aſcribed. to honour, as a principle of 
conduct. They are both ſtandards of modern 
invention, and would perhaps merit little notice 
in a ſerious diſcourſe, if they were not ſo fre- 
quently ſubſtituted among numerous claſſes of 
profeſſed Chriſtians, in the place of religion and 
teal virtue. To expole the error and the dan- 
ger of truſting in ſuch a principle, as a ſpring of 
moral conduR, it is ſufficient to remark, that 
ſentiment or feeling is properly nothing but the 
operation of paſſion; and that the impulſe of 
paſſion can never be deemed a ſafe principle of 

conduct. Exquiũte ſenſibility often is found 
in reality to be nothing elſe but a diſeaſed irri- 

ability of the temper, foſtered by indulgence 
and flattery, nouriſhed by the ſickly dreams 
and deluſive pictures of romantic writers, iſſuing 
in extreme ſelfiſhneſs, arrogating to itſelf bound- 
leſs reſpect, and though afſecting to receive all 
| B around 
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around with ſmiles of benevolence, yet too often 
poiſoning the peace of domeſtic ſociety, and 
languiſhing, in ſecret, under the corroding in- 
fluence of many mean and miſerable paſſions. 
What is worſt of all in this infatuation, it leads 
its victims inſenſibly into a paſſionate and blind 
preference of earth to heaven, of the world to 
God, and of themſelves to every thing. They 
nouriſh a ſecret averſion and diſguſt ro the rea- 
ſonable laws and ſabſtantial pleaſures of reli- 
gion, and incapacitate themſelves by ſloth, 
ſqueamiſhneſs, and indulgence, for any active 
exertion of real virtue. H 

Principles of greater dignity now challenge 
our notice. 

How highly has the Moral Senſe been ex- 
tolled, as an infallible criterion of virtuous 
conduct! But however valuable the opera- 
tions of that faculty muſt be deemed, when 
fully enlightened and juſtly directed; to what 
errors and prejudices is it not expoſed in the 
natural ſtate of man? To what perverſion and 
abuſe; from the violence of the paſſions or the 
force of vicious habits ; from partial views, in- 
tereſted deſigns, ignorance or ſuperſtition 2 How 
uncertain, therefore, in ſuch a ſtate muſt its de- 

ciſions 
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eiſions be found, and how feeble and unavail- 
ing its authority! 

Reaſon is the lat and the moſt valued re- 
ſource, which thoſe who are not willing to reſt 
upon the foundations of pure religion, build up- 
on as a ſure principle of morality. If reaſon, 
however, denotes that exerciſe of the mind, by 
which it examines and compares objects, forms 
deductions, and foreſees conſeqences, it cannot 
of itſelf conſtitute a firm principle of moral ac- 
tion. It wants both power and materials to 
raiſe the moral ſtructure. It wants a ſtandard 
to regulate its deciſions. It is beſides ever lia- 
ble to be biaſſed or perverted by human paſ- 
ſions or ſelfiſh intereſts. Under ſuch impreſ- 
ſions, the more acute and active this faculty 
happens to be, the greater muſt be its devia- 
tions and miſtakes. How wonderful have been 
the wanderings of reaſon, in the hiſtory of hu- 
man wiſdom ! How inconceivable the abſurdi- 
ties of her moſt zealous votaries ! To what ex- 
travagant reveries has ſhe not reconciled the 
minds of men! And what wild or incredible 
imaginations have not her boaſted ſages ming- 
led in their ſpeculations ! | 

Never could the native powers of reaſon have 

| been 
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been more fairly tried than in that bright pe- 
riod of cultivation and refinement, which pre- 


_ ceded the birth of our Saviour, and never did 


the incompetence of reaſon to diſcover and to 
propagate moral and religious truth, betray it- 
ſelf more conſpicuouſly. The ever varying, 
diſcordant, and extravagant ſpeculations of the 
Greek and Roman philoſophers, their mean 
conceptions of the Deity, their degrading com- 
pliance with the ſuperſtitions of their country, 
their defective examples, their feeble authority, 
their incongruous ſyſtems of morals, their want 
of juſt motives, energy, and end of action, their 
viſible incapacity to retorm the world, or to be- 
nefit mankind, all concur to prove the neceſſity 
and the ſeaſonableneſs of the Chriſtian revela- 
tion, and to diſplay the matchleſs ſuperiority of 
the morality of the goſpel. 

Even in modern times, with all the advanta- 
ges reſulting from the diffuſion of the goſpel, 
and the diſcoveries of ſcience, how ineffective 
ſtill and incomplete do all the ſyſtems of rea- 
ſon appear, whether they be built on princi- 
ples of propriety or of prudence, of moral ag- 
probation or of expedience, of benevolence or 
of eternal diſtinctions, of ſympathy or of ſelfiſh- 

neſs! 
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neſs! It may juſtly be remarked, that mo- 
dern philoſophy has, for a long period, chiefly 
been occupied with intellectual and metaphy- 
ſical ſpeculation, and generally avoided the 
diſcuſſion of ſubjects really moral, as if conſcious 


of its incapacity to enforce them, and tacitly 


religning the ollice of reforming the manners, 
and eſtabliſhing the happineſs of men, to prin- 
ciples more active, more energetic, and more 
competent to the taſk, 

In oppoſition to theſe inſufficient ſources of 
moral conduct, what are the pecuhar principles 
of the goſpel? Religion refuſes not the aid of 
reaſon, when unſophiſticated ; of the moral ſenſe, 
when enlightened ; or of the eternal diſtinctions 
of things, when rightly underſtood. Nay, reli- 
gion requires, employs, and retains them all in 
her ſervice. But above theſe ſhe exalts, as her 
peculiar principles of morality, 

1. The authority of' an all-perfedt Being. 
When the diſcovery of the being and cha- 
rater of God is once made, when the certainty 
of a poſitive revelation from him is once eſta. 


- bliſhed, when written records of his will are 


actually placed in our hands, and approve them- 
ſelves to our underſtandings and our hearts, 
what 
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what preciſion, what clearneſs, what authority 
is then afforded to our ideas of truth and duty ! 
To be aſſured that the doctrines to which we 
are ſummoned in the ſcriptures to yield ſubmiſ- 
fion, proceed not from the inventions of fallible 
men, but from the caunſels of the all-wiſe and 
omnipotent God ; to be warned, that theſe are 
not matters of indifference or ſpeculation, but 
of ſupreme obligation and everlaſting conſe- 
quence ; to know that they do not merely af. 
fect our preſent happineſs, but will determine 
our eternal condition ; and to be at the ſame 
time conſcious, that we are dependent, account- 
able, and immortal creatures: what ſeriouſ- 
neſs, what attention, what reverence, what ſub. 
miſſion ought not theſe conſiderations to pro- 
duce ! Even into the moſt unthinking or de- 
praved mind, theſe truths muſt ſtrike ſome ſo- 
lemnity and awe. But to the well-diſpoſed and 
pious enquirer, what delight and ſatisfaction ſhall 
it afford, ta be aſſured that we are no longer 
left to uncertain conjecture, to endleſs doubts, 
or hopeleſs deſpondence, to the fallible and 
contradictory dogmas of philoſophy, to the ever 
varying and unſatisfying inventions of the hu- 
man imagination, or to the impaſitions of pre- 

judice 
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judice and human authority; but that we now 
confide in the declarations of an all- perfect and 
unerring Being; and muſt not only examine, 
but obey the injunctions of him who is our Cre- 
ator, our Preſerver, and our Judge. | 

To this firſt principle of Chriſtian morality, 
another follows of ſimilar origin, but greater 
activity ; | 

2. The operation of faith.” 

This is a principle of more general prevalence 
than is commonly imagined, and of greater mo- 
ral energy, than is willingly admitted. If the 
term is ſimply underſtood to ſignify a ſtrong 
and fincere perſuaſion, a prevailing and ſerious 
opinion, a lively and firm conviction, that any 
propoſition is true, it is the chief bond of hu- 
man ſociety, and the moſt powerful ſpring of 
all action, pleaſure, and hope in life. Its influ- 
ence in morals and in religion muſt be no leſs 
active and conſpicuous. It is, in truth, the 
chief motive of conduct which Chriſtianity pre- 
ſcribes. Its name has been much abuſed, but 
this detracts nothing from its real character. 
Many counterfeits have arrogated and ſullied 
its honours, which know no better origin than 
ſlaviſh fear, unenlightened ignorance, intereſt- 


ed 
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ed hypocriſy, intemperate pride, or mere for- 
mality. True faith is the offspring of light, 
and the parent of purity. It originates in 
knowledge and in reaſon. It is cheriſhed by 
enquiry and reſearch. It is perfected in the 
free and full aſſent of the will, communicated 
by the Spirit of God, when men are made 
willing in the day of his power.” The dif- 
poſition to reliſh, to love, and to practiſe ſacred 
truth and duty, the power to realiſe the objects 
of faith and willingly to exercife its energy, 
peace and joy, are in the Scriptures affirmed to 
be of divine origin, We cannot create them 
in ourſelves. They are the gift of God *.“ 
They form the chief excellence, and, at the 
ſame time, the ſtrongeſt ſource of prejudice 
againſt this peculiar principle. Reflection and 
enquiry will ſoon diſcover how conſiſtent this 
doctrine is with reaſon, how conſonant to ex- 
perience, and how ſtrongly affirmed in the 
Scriptures of truth. And if this principle poſ- 
ſeſſes this energy and character. who ſhall doubt 
its moral operation? What active and ſuperior 
virtue muſt that man diſplay, who believes ſin- 
cerely the doctrines of the goſpel, and ſeriouſly 
labours 
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labours to regulate his conduct by their influ- 
ence and direction! What purity. of heart and 
integrity of conduct muſt he ever ſtudy to main- 
tain, who is firmly perſuaded that he is, at all 
times, in the preſence and under the eye of the 
inviſible Deity ! What candour, truth and ju- 
ſtice muſt he ever be prompted to exert, who 
ſees. a heaven above, a hell beneath, and a 
cloud of witneſſes, unſeen by unhallowed eyes, 
ever ſurrounding his path! What admiration of 
the beautics of holineſs,” and what abhorrence 
of the deformity of ſin, muſt he feel, who has 
examined the hiſtory of the life, who believes 
in the merits of the death, and who knows the 
cauſe and the deſign of the ſufferings of Chrift ! 
What fidelity in friendſhip, what tenderneſs in 
parental or in filial love, what ardour in every 
kind affection, what liberal charity, what gene- 
rous compaſſion, what active zeal in every good 
work, muſt he diſplay, who has himſelf been 
„ made willing by his Saviour's power,” and 
quickened and ennobled by the inſpiration of 
his love! What ſteady patience, noble magna- 
nimity, unſhaken courage, and genuine forti- 
tude ;| what generous contempt of the baſer 
intereſts of the world, and what real greatneſs 
C of 
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of mind, towering above the ſtorms, the vieiſſi- 
tudes, and the convulſions of this mortal ſtate, 
mult he: pofleſs, who © hives by the faith of the 
Son of God *,“ who relies ſteadily upon his pro- 
miſes, and who “ looks not ſo much on things 
«* which are ſeen and temporal, as to thoſe which 
are not ſeen, and which are eternal +.” 
An enlightened and rational ſelf-love might, 
with great propriety, be claimed as a principle 
of moral action peculiar to Chriſtianity. This, 
in reality, is directly derived from the diſcove- 
ries. of faith, It is totally different from the 
ſelf. love which ſome philoſophers have aſſumed, 
as the diſtinguiſhing feature of their ſyſtems, 
or that ſelfiſhneſs which is ſo often reprobated, 
as ſo prevalent and ſo unworthy a ſource of hu- 
man conduct. Theſe are derived from an un- 
happy ignorance of real good, from a baſe pre- 
ference of the animal to the rational part of 
man, and of his preſent pleaſures to his nobler, 
his eternal proſpects. The former is founded 
1n a right knowledge anc defire of true happi- 
neſs, in a juſt eſtimation of the infinite ſuperio- 
rity of the ſpirit to the body, and of the endleſs 
bleſſings of immortality, to the tranſient plea- 
| fures 
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ſures or pains of the preſent life. The one de- 
grades and enſlaves the mind; the other exalts 
and ennobles it. The one contracts and cor- 
rupts the heart, the other expands and purifies 
the ſoul. The one renders men ſelfiſh, cove- 
tous, cowardly, baſe ; the other forms them to 
be liberal, generous, magnanimous, noble. For 
by the one, they are entirely engroſſed in earth- 
ly acquiſitions, and. dread the loſs of them as 
the greateſt of calamities, whilit by the other, 
they are taught to riſe ſuperior to the earth, to 
ſet their chief affections on things above, to 
conſider wealth but as the means of diffuſing 
happineſs, loſſes and misfortunes as ſalutary ex- 
erciſes of virtue and faith, to know that to diſ- 
penſe alms upon earth, is to“ lay up treaſures 
in heaven,“ that to bear perſecution, to en- 
dure trials, to behold the ſpoiling of their goods, 
is often a privilege and joy, that “to loſe life 
for the ſake of their Maſter, is to find it *, 
and that, in general, to his people, “to live is 
*.Chriſt, and to die is gain +.” The one ſedu- 
ces its infatuated ſlaves from the pleaſant and 
peaceful paths of wiſdom, diſtrats the mind, 
corrodes the heart, poiſons the enjoyment, of 

| | 7 life, 
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life, ſtupidly counteracts its own true intereſts, 
generates preſent miſery, and works eternal 
ruin. The other ſubjects its diſciples to the 
laws of right reaſon, governs them by © the 
« wiſdom from above,” leads them in the paths 
« of righteouſneſs and peace,” exalts their na- 
ture, promotes their perfection, ſecures their 
happineſs, and © works out their ſalvation.” 
How irrational and unenlightened is the ſelf- 
love, not only of the people of the world, but 
of the pretended diſciples of philoſophy ! How 
immoral in its effects, and how ruinous in its 
conſequences ! How widely and how nobly 
contraſted is that of the Chriſtian, whoſe: entire 
operation and character is ſo conſpicuouſly and 
incontrovertibly rational, moral, and enlighten- | 
ed! 
Pure and active benevolence to men, Chriſtian- 
ity challenges as one of its peculiar principles. 
This principle has been nominally included 
in various ſyſtems of philoſophy, but it might 
eaſily be ſhewn, that the benevolence they pro- 
feſs thus to exalt, is neither pure in its ſource, 
nor active in its operation. Simple reaſon, and 
the light of nature, diſplay the original obliga- 
tions of this benevolence, but can neither com- 
municate 
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municate to it energy nor purity in the preſent 
corrupted ſtate of human things. The goſpel 
founds its peculiar and unrivalled principle of 
true charity, in the new diſcoveries which we 
have ſhewn it communicates of the true hap- 
pineſs and higheſt intereſts of men, in the new 
views and relations in which it reveals the Al- 
mighty to his creatures, in the new conſequen- 
ces of the redemption that 1s in Chriſt, in the 
authority of bis example, in the conſtraining 
power of his love, in the operation of his Spi- 
_ rit, © purifying their hearts to the unfeigned 
„love of the brethren *, in the new relations 
and lights in which it teaches men to regard 
each other, as children of the ſame Father, diſ- 
ciples of the ſame Lord, heirs of the ſame inhe- 
ritance, depending upon the ſame head, uniced 
in the ſame conſtitution, reciprocally members 
of each other, actuated by the ſame ſpirit, faith, 
intereſts, objects, affections, hopes. The bene- 
volence of the Chriſtian is more pure and diſin- 
tereſted than any other; for it acts, not from 
any caſual or conſtitutional feeling, not even 
from the proſpect of pleaſure in the exerciſe of 
beneficence, but the impulſe of love to God, 

and 
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and the heaven-inſpired irreſiſtible defire of do- 
ing the higheſt and moſt laſting good to men. 
It is incomparably higher in its ſtandard; for it 
requires us © to love our neighbours as our- 
« ſelves®,” nay, what is ſtill more arduous and 
admirable, * fo to love each other as Chriſt hath 
loved us r.“ It is inconteſtibly more extenſive ; 
for it includes every duty, exacts every active 
ſervice, is zealouſly intereſted in the ſtate of 
mens minds, and the happineſs of their ſouls, 
while it tenderly ſympathiſes in the afflictions, 
or provides far the relief of their bodies. It is 
infinitely more ſolid and durable; for it is deri- 
ved from God, contemplates eternity, projects 
and anticipates the final union of its objects, in 
thoſe bright manſions above, where love ani- 
mates the ſongs of the bleſſed, and aſſociates, 
in unutterable harmony, the * ſpirits of the 
« juſt.” 

The illuſtration of theſe principles, however 
ſhort and ſimple, has already exceeded the li- 
mits of an ordinary difcourſe. In a fuller diſ- 
cuſſion it ſeemed requiſite to obviate ſome pre- 
judices againſt the peculiar moral principles of 
true Chriſtianity, and to diſplay their ample 

extent, 
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extent.” As ſources of morality, thoſe which 
we have previouſly enumerated, have often been 
miſrepreſented or abuſed. The claim of autho- 
rity has been deemed arbitrary and ungenerous 
to ingenuous minds ; the ſuperiority of faith, 
derogatory to reaſon ; and the deſire of ſalva- 
tion, ſelfiſh and contracted. A candid and juſt 
ſtatement of their character is ſufficient to ex- 
poſe the unreaſonableneſs of ſuch objections. 
The title of Chriſtian benevolence or charity to 
be regarded as difintereſted and generous, can- 
not be diſputed. Yet this is but the ſecond 
great law of the goſpel, in the order of digni- 
ty. That which its Author and Finiſher him- 
ſelf pronounced to be the firſt and the greateſt 
commandment, is ſuperior to all the others in 
purity and power, and conſtitutes a principle 
ſtill more peculiarly and more indiſputably Chri- 
ſtian. It 1s | 

3. Supreme love to God. 

It is this principle that purifies and perfects 
all the former, and removes every motive that 
can be deemed, by the moſt captious, flaviſh, 
intereſted, or mean from their exerciſe, They 
are, indeed, all intimately connected, reſult- 
ing reciprocally from each other, and form- 


ing 
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ing an aſpiring gradation of energy and excel. 
Whoever undertakes, with ſome degree of 
candour and ſenfibility, to obſerve the works of 
creation, to trace the government of Providence, 
ar to enquire into the moral and religious coun- 
ſels of God, will quickly diſcover ſuch amiable 
views of his character and perfections, as can- 
not fail to excite admiration and eſteem. Who- 
ever advances farther, and is taught to conſi- 
der himſelf as an object of divine compaſſion, 
and God as the ſource of all bleſſings, whether 
of nature, providence, or grace, cannot be ſo 
irrational or inſenfible as to refuſe: to acknow- 
ledge the obligations of gratitude. With con- 
ſiderations of ſtill ſtronger power, the goſpel re- 


veals this God as reconciled to the penitent, 


through the mediation and atonement of Chriſt, 
and faith repreſents to the ſoul, this myſtery of 
„ podlineſs ®” with ſuch aſſurance of hope, and 
fubſtantial conviction of reality, as to produce the 
animating affections of love, delight, and joy. 
Both reaſon and the goſpel teach, that God is 
himſelf ſupreme excellence, ſpotleſs perfection, 
the chief good, the object of the higheſt admi- 

| ration 
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ration and eſteem, the ſource of the pureſt hap- 
pineſs and bliſs. Faith animates theſe convic- 
tions into action, and prompts the foul, by the 
bright and | realizing views which it unfolds of 
theſe truths, to expand its powers in the pur- 
ſuit, to aſpire to the poſſeſſion of the great and 
amiable object which alone can ſatisfy its de- 
fires, and fill its immortal capacities, and to de- 
light in the ſociety and © fellowſhip of the Fa- 
ther and of the Son.” Eſteem, gratitude, deſire, 
and delight, all thus concur to conſtitute that 
diſpoſition of the mind, which is called the love 
of God, and which, in the Scriptures, to poſleſs 
its full energy and perfection, is alſo affirmed 
to be ſhed abroad in our hearts, by the Spirit 

« of God *. | | 
Though ſome perſons may imagine, that this 
principle is thus exalted too high, they cannot 
deny that its moral influence muſt be great. 
Its obyious tendency is to refine and to elevate 
the ſoul, to habituate it to the moſt ſublime 
contemplations, to aſſimilate it to the Deity. 
Its ſenſible operation is to purify, to impel, 
and to ennoble the ations of men. Its imme- 
diate eſſect is to plunge the mind into a gene- 
D rous 
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rous oblivion of ſelf, of intereſt, of paſſion, and 
to prompt the heroic reſolution to ſacrifice and 
devote them all to the object of our love. Its 
regular and abiding influence 1s to ſweeten all 
obedience, to render every duty pleaſant, to 
preſerve the mind even and unruffled amidſt 
difficulties and dangers, to caſt out diſquieting 
doubts and fears, to diſarm death of his horrors, 
to anticipate the joys and occupations of hea- 
ven. What principle, in the compaſs of hu- 
man motives, can be deemed of higher dignity 
than this, or more unmingled excellence ! And 
how juſtly is it repreſented as the end of the 
law, the ſum of the goſpel, the fulfilling of the 
commandments, the chief praiſe of God, and 
the higheſt perfection of man! | 

4. To live to the glory of God, is a law which 
perhaps might rather be called an end than 
a principle of moral action, though it em- 
braces the properties of both. It is the reſult 
of all the foregoing principles combined, and, 
partaking of their united character, like them, 
has been liable to abuſe, and loaded with miſ- 
repreſentation. Though they have all been 
very unreaſonably and perverſely repreſented, 


as irrational, abſurd, and even immoral, this, 
in 
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in particular, hath provoked a double portion 
of oppoſitlon and abuſe. But who that ever 
pretended to the ſpirit of philoſophy, has dared 
to cenſure, as a mean ſource of moral action, 
the principle of the ancient Stoicks, to eſtabliſh 
virtue as the ſupreme good, to regard the ſtudy 
of wiſdom, and the poſſeſſion of excellence as 
the cluef end of man ? It is this principle, in a 
higher, in a purer, and, we may add, in a more 
rational and practicable ſenſe, that the Chri- 
ſtian maintains, when he profeſles to live to the 
glory of God. To acknowledge and illuſtrate 
the perfections of God, is to live to his glory. 
It is to perceive, to feel, to revere, and to cele- 
brate the grandeur of his majeſty, the indepen- 
dence of his exiſtence, the ſupremacy of his 
power, the excellence of his wiſdom, the ſpot- 
leſs purity of his holineſs, the inflexible dignity 
of his juſtice, the amiable and endearing attri- 
butes of his faithfulneſs, compaſſion and truth, 
the bleſſings of his mercy, the wonders of his 
love, and the treaſures of his grace. It is to 
depend upon his word, to conſide in his promi- 
ſes, to be ſubjected to his laws, to delight in 
his friendſhip, to cheriſh his love, to proſecute 
his deſigns, to maintain and advance the ho- 

nour 
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nour-of his government, to act, in all things, as 
willing, faithful, zealous ſubjects, It is to refer 
all events to him as their author, and to direct 
all ations to him as their end. It is to ſeek all 
happineſs in him, as its ſource, and to derive 
all hope from bim, as its foundation; to dedi- 
cate life to him, as its caule ; to repoſe the ſoul 
in him, as its everlaſting portion. 

This is the ſupreme principle and higheſt end 
of a Chriſtian's life. In this all others termi- 
nate, and in this conſiſt the perfection of his 
character, the dignity of his nature, and the 
conſummation of his telicity. 

But our leading object at preſent, has been 
to delineate the genuine principles of the pe- 
culiar morality of the goſpel. We are now to 
examine another important branch of this ſub- 


ject. 


II. The ExxEN T of Chriſtian morality. 


This extent is emphatically expreſſed in the 
ſcriptural term © holineſs ;” a term which com- 
prehends every virtue and excludes every vice. 
Nor 1s it enough in Chriſtian morality to aſpire 
to this comprehenſive union and extent of vir- 
tues, We are taught by the language of the 
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text, that virtue in every form muſt be carried 
to its molt conſummate and moſt exalted ſtate ; 
for this is expreſſed by the © beauties of holi- 
neſs.“ 

The philoſophers of Greece and Rome had 
no conception of ſuch morality. They could 
not even imagine or invent ideas of ſuch pu- 
rity. Far leſs could they ſuppoſe them practi- 
cable or incumbent upon men. Even in the 
mere enumeration of virtues, how deplorably 
defective are their ſyſtems! It is indeed no- 
thing ſtrange, that in all duties which relate to 
God, to religion, or to futurity, they ſhould 
have diſplayed ſuch errors or incompetence, 
ſince their ideas of theſe objects were fo obſcure 
or ſo depraved. In duties which reſpect them- 
ſelves, they appear to be almoſt equally defec- 
tive; for they were nearly as ignorant of the 
real nature of man, of his moral wants, and 
means of reſtoration, as they were of the true 
character and counſels of God. Hence even 
the moſt reſpectable of their moraliſts, pay fo 
little regard to any precepts of repentance, or 
to the virtues of humility, meekneſs, true cha- 
rity, forgiveneſs of injuries, chaſtity of perſon, 
or purity of foul. It was chiefly to the claſſes 

of 
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of ſocial and. political duties that their precepts 
and labours were applied. Even of theſe the 
extent is but very limited and incomplete ; and 
the ſources from which they ſpring, when ana- 
lized, are moſt frequently found to reſolve 
themſelves into pride, expedience, intereſl, or 
vanity. The theoretical morality of modern 
| philotophers, though ſometimes more ſpecious, 
is, in reality, not more pur, and, in many caſes, 
not even ſo extenſive. 

After this ſimple ſtatement; it muſt appear 
not a little aſtoniſhing to reflect, that with all 
the advantages of the goſpel, there ſhould exiſt 
profeſſed Chriſtians, who diſcover a diſpoſition 
to prefer ſuch philoſophical morality, above. the 
pure ſyſtem of their acknowledged Maſter. 
Nay, are there not diſcourſes or addrefles ex- 
tant, written by. ſuch Chriſtians, which re- 
commend or extol a morality, which a Socrates 
or a Cicero would bluſh to acknowledge, as 
infinitely beneath the dignity of their ſtan- 
dard? To avoid robbery, theft, and treaſon, 
to . beſtow a few pence occaſionally upon the 
poor, and to pay a little attention to the exter- 
nal decencies of life, includes the uſual extent 
of this ſyſtem, Is it not more than aſtoniſhing, 

| to 
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to mark the inconceivable arts by which nominal 
Chriſtians, of different denominations, contrive 
to exclude the real morality of the goſpel from 
their thoughts and conduct? On one ſide, the 
indifferent, the proud, and the worldly, arro- 
gating to themſelves the titles of rational and ci- 
vilized ; on the other, the ſuperſtitious and en- 
thuſiaſtical, by whatever name they chuſe to 
be deſcribed, equally diſclaim and oppoſe the 
laws of true holineſs. Equally may they be 
denominated Antinomians. Equally do they 
confide in dead and implicit faith. Equally 
are they eſtranged from the true morality of the 
goſpel. The conduct of one party, indeed, ap- 
pears to be the more irrational, diſhoneſt, and 
unjuſtifiable; becauſe, profeſſing to build much 
upon good works, ſometimes even with impious 
as well as infatuated arrogance, to make theſe 
the terms of their acceptance with God, they 


yet ſo inconſiſtently abandon all ſuperior exer- 


tions and conſpicuous zeal for their perfor- 
mance. Alas! how hard is the fate of Chriſti- 
anity among ſuch diſciples, to be thus © wound- 
ed in the houſe of her pretended friends *, 
or held up, in the diſguiſe of an unhallowed 


maſk, to the ſcorn of her open foes ! 
Yet 


® Zech. xiii. 6. 
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Let, in ſpite of the corruptions of men, in 
ſpite of the impoſitions of the world, in ſpite of 
the ©« ſtrong deluſions” of hell, there are true 
Chriſtians ftill to be found upon the earth. 
There is {till * a people willing in the day of the 
Saviour's power,” ſtedfaſt and zealous in ſerving 
him * in the beauties of holineſs.” Do theſe 
people, becaule they profeſs to love their Sa- 
viour with ſupreme affection, to rely upon his 
atonement, and to depend upon his Spirit, 
therefore neglect the ſocial and the relative du- 
ties of life? No; they diſcharge them on no- 
bler principles, to a wider extent, with greater 
zeal and more pure benevolence, than any other 
deſcription of men. Some are ſo blinded by 
prejudice, and ſo inacceſſible to evidence, that 
they deny this. But the experience of every 
day, the teſtimony even of infidels, as well as 
the hiſtory of the church, prove indiſputably the 
K | 1 

Social and relative duties are unqueſtionably 
of high importance in morality, and politicians 
and legiſlators will ever regard them as the 
moſt valuable part of religion, becauſe they are 
moſt immediately conducive to the external 


peace and order of ſtates, But ſhall philoſo- 
| phers, 
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phers, admirers of wiſdom, and ſtudents of vir- 
tue, pious and aſpiring enquirers, extend no far- 
ther their conceptions of morality ? Let perſons 
of this character proſecute their reſearches with 
candour and fidelity, and in the Soriptures of 
truth they ſhall ſoon attain to many new and 
elevating diſcoyeries. In that ſacred volume, 
does not the great God and our Saviour de- 
mand aſſent, not merely to the common poſition, 
that he exiſts, but require that the conviction 
of his perfections and preſence ſhould affect all 
our actions? Does he, not reveal, not merely 
his counſels, but challenge an active and uni- 
verſal obedience to his will? Does he not claim, 
not merely reſpect ſor his laws, but zeal for his 
glory? not merely the homage of the body, 
but fervour of the ſpirit in ſerving him; not 
merely ſubmiſſion, but confidence; not merely 
gratitude, but joy; not merely hope, but aſſu- 


rance; not merely deſire, but delight in his 


communion? Does he not challenge, not mere- 
ly reverence but love? and to prevent the poſ- 
ſibility of miſapprehenſion, does he not pro- 
claim this to be his firſt and great command- 
ment, that “we ſhall love the Lord with a 
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our heart, and with all our foul, and with ali 
* our mind *.“ : SOT 

Are not our duties to our neighbour taught 
and enforced in a manner no leſs extenſive and 
ſublime ? It is not enough, we are taught, to 
abſtain from injuſtice; but we mult alſo do 
good. It 15 not enough to be indolently harm- 
leſs; we muſt be actively uſeful. It is not 
enough to perform ſome good deeds ; we mull 
be © zealous of all good works.” It is not 
enough to give alms to the poor; we mult 
ſtudy to conſole, to counſel, to edify, to improve 
them, . to occupy the idle, to inſtruc the igno- 
rant, to reclaim the guilty, to“ become feet to 
the lame, and cyes to the blind,” to * viſit the 
widow and the fatherleſs in their aſllictions.“ It 
is not enough to feed, to clothe, to tend the 
body; we muſt alſo labour to benefit the ſoul, 
to warn the impenitent, to counſel the errone- 
ous, to ſupport the weak, to admoniſh the un- 
thinking, to encourage the faithful, to cheriſh 
the ſick, and to ſoothe the dying. It is not 
enough to perform theſe duties to our fellow- 
creatures; we mult ſtudy to pleaſe our neigh- 
„ bour for his good to ediſication.“ It is not 


cnough 


„ Deut. vi. 3. Matth. xxii. 27. 
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enough to withhold” the hand from violence; 
we mult reſtrain the tongue from rudeneſs and 
reproach. It is not even enough to govern the 
tongue; we muſt alſo purify the thoughts, 
and baniſh envy, malice, or contempt from the 
mind. It is not enough to be outwardly cour- 
teous; we muſt alſo be inwardly affectionate. 
It is not enough to bear injuries; we mult alſo 
cordially forgive them. Nay it is not enough 
to forgive enemies; but we muſt allo love 
them. It is not enough to refrain from return- 
ing an injury; we muſt “ overcome evil with 
„good.“ In one word, it is not enough to love 
men in general; we muſt love them as our- 
ſelves *, or * as Chriſt loved us +.” 

How extenſi ve, alſo, are the duties to ourſelves, 
as they are ſometimes denominated, which Chri- 
ſtianity enjoins ? It is not only to renounce igno- 
* rance ; but to acquire divine ſcience. It is not 
only to exerciſe prudence ; but to realize the 
dictates of * a wiſdom from above.” It is not only 
to obſerve temperance ; but to practiſe ſelf-denial. 
It is not only to preſerve perſonal chaſtity ; but 
to maintain mental purity of thought and defire. 
It is not only to ſubdue envy, peeviſhneſs, an- 
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ger, malice, and ill will; but to attain to equa- 


nimity, 1 meekneſs, humility, love, peace, long- 


ſuffering, gentleneſs, goodneſs, faith *.“ It is 
not only to conquer covetous deſires; but to 
cheriſh generous deſigns. It is not only to rife 
above cowardice and fear ;- but to poſſeſs real 


fortitude and magnanimity. It is not only to 
repreſs anxiety, alarms, and deſpondence, amidſt 


the viciſſitudes or convulſious of ſociety ; but 
to live by a“ faith which overcometh the 
«4 world r.“ It is not only to meet afflictions 
with decent firmneſs ; but even, on ſome occa- 


ſions, to rejoice 1n tribulations. It is not only 


to cultivate contentment of mind ; but joy of 
ſpirit. It is not only to break too eager attach- 
ments to mean objects or earthly projects; but 
to maintain a noble ſuperiority to the earth, 
and * ſet our affections on things above.” It 
is not only to renounce evil habits and impure 
deſires ; but to reduce every thought and ima- 
gination of the heart, into * captivity and obe- 
„ dience to the law of Chriſt.” It is not only 
to be virtuous; but to be holy. And not only 
to poſſeſs a general ſanctity of mind ; but to 
aſpire to ariſe to the diſplay of the © beauties 

* 
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of holineſs,” It is not only to deſire to learn 
each of theſe virtues; but to reſolve to excel 
in them all. It is not only to poſſeſs the union 
and extent of theſe graces; but to exerciſe 
them from the pureſt motives, to exert them in 
the moſt perfect manner, and to direct them to 
the nobleſt ends. It is not only to be thus 
« renewed in the ſpirit of our minds;” but to 
be transformed to the ſpotleſs likeneſs of our 
Saviour. It is not only to imitate the moſt 
eminent ſaints, and to follow the footſteps of 
the beſt of men; but even to“ let the ſame 
mind be in us, which was in Chriſt ;” and 
to be perfect, as our heavenly Father is per- 
* tet ®;” | 

Such 1s the extent of Chriſtian morality, ſuch 
are the demands and n of the laws of 
the goſpel. 

But ſome, even among e Chriſtians, 
imagine that many of theſe graces, and much 
of this purity, is ſuperfluous and impracticable. 
They ſtill recur to the grovelling ſyſtem, which 
we have endeavoured to expoſe, and ſum up all 
their faith in a dead aſſent to the firſt princi- 
ples of religion, and limit all their morality to 

4 
„Mat. v. 43. 
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a few common and external duties. Various 
are the illuſions which are employed to exte- 
nuate this abuſe. But, perhaps, one of the 
worſt is, when they are ſo undiſcerning, or ſo in- 
fatuated, as to palliate their conduct by an ap- 
peal to our Saviour's ſermon upon the mount, 
and affect to be ſo wiſe as to deem the doc- 
trines and expoſitions of the apoſtles too my- 
ſtical and abſtruſe tor them. But is it poſſible 
to read that awful ſermon of Jeſus, with any 
degree of attention, to believe that the ſpeak- 
er's authority was divine, to know that his 
words were immutable, and not to tremble 
while we read? What! Is it neceflary, not on- 
ly to be poor in ſpirit, but to be mourners for 
ſin? not only to be merciful, but pure in heart; 
not only to be meek, but to rejoice in endu- 
ring perſecution ; not only to hunger and thirſt 
after righteouſneſs, but to preſs on to perfec- 
tion *? What! Shall we be in danger of hell- 
fire, not merely for open acts of revenge, but 
for being angry without a cauſe, or ſimply ſay- 
ing to a brother, © Thou fool ;“ not merely 
for committing adultery, but for looking upon 
a woman with impure deſire 1; not merely for 

| ſwearing 


Mat. v. 3, 4 4 Ver. 42. Ver. 28. 
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fwearing falſe ly, but for “ {wearing at all *;” not 
metely for revenging ourſelves upon enemies, 
but for not loving them ! not merely for un- 
juſt deeds, but even for covetous thoughts; not 
merely tor evil deſires, but for not “ bringing 
forth good fruit ;“ not merely for doing the 
will of Satan, but for not doing the will of our 
heavenly Father! Muſt we never hope to be 
admitted to heaven, except we not only do not 
walk in the broad way of the world, but ea- 
gerly © ſtrive to enter into the {trait gate that 
* leadeth unto life ;“ except we not only do 
not break the commandments, but except we 
do all“ the will of God © ;” except our righ- 
teouſneſs not only ſhall © exceed the righte- 
% ouſneſs of the Scribes and Phariſees ** but 
except we aſpire to“ be perfect, as our Father 
in heaven is perfect ff!” 

What awful ideas are theſe of the extent and 
ſpirituality of the divine laws! Is it conceiva- 
ble, that human infatuation can be ſo great, as 
to pervert theſe declarations, to nouriſh ſecu- 
rity, and to palliate grovelling ſyſtems of mo- 
rals? If © the light that is in ſuch men be 

 « darkneſs, 


Mat. v. 34. + Ver. 44. $ Chap. vii. 19. Ver. 21. 
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„ darkneſs, how great is that darkneſs *!“ If, 
at the laſt, they are to be“ judged out of their 
* own mouths ,“ how awful muſt be that judg- 
ment ! | | 

To ſober and ferious minds two concluſions 
will appear to ariſe from the review of this 
wonderful and appalling ſermon. One that it 
was deſigned to be a perpetual ſtandard, by 
which “ the Spirit was to convince the world 
« of ſin, of righteouſneſs, and judgment ;“ and 
thus to be at the ſame time an incentive, guide, 
or © ſchoolmaſter to bring men to Chriſt ||,” to 
convince them of the indiſpenſible importance 
of his atonement, of the neceſſity of repent- 
ance, abaſement, and regeneration. Another 
object ſeems to have been, that it might ſtand 
as a model of the extent and purity of Chri- 
ſtian morality to every age ; and, at the ſame 
time, convince men of the neceſlity of divine 
power to enable them to riſe to the ſtan- 
dard, or to realiſe the character, which it pre- 
ſcribes. 

This remark now calls our attention to the 
third obje of our diſcourſe. 

III. 


* Mat. vi. 23. | Luke xit. 22. John xvi. 8. Gal. uti. 24. 
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III. The Erricacr of Chriſtian Morality. 

It is undeniably of great importance to poſ- 
ſeſs a pure ſtandard of morals ; and the more 
ſublime and extenſive it is, the more emment 
and | admirable will thoſe characters appear, 
which are formed even by the attempt to 
reach it, Were there no other argument, this 
would be ſuſlicient to recommend the elevated 
morality which we have been contemplating, 
and to condemn all low and grovelling ſyſtems. 
He that aims his arrow at the ſummit of the 
mountain, aſſuredly will ſhoot higher. than he 
who only tries to reach the rock upon its fide. 
He who exerts his whole ſtrength to leap the 
torrent, will infallibly ſtand a better chance for 
ſafety, than he who, by undervaluing its width, 
and relaxing his efforts, runs the riſk of tum- 
bling into the dreadful gulf beneath. Still, it 
muſt be confeſſed, that it is diſcouraging and 
melancholy to aſpire to objects which we ſuſ- 
pet to be unattainable ; to be enamoured of 
% beauties of holineſs,” which we can never 
hope to poſleſs ; to ſtruggle for an elevation, 
end a perfection, which, in the prefent ſtate of 

F things, 
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things, ſeems deſtined to be for ever inacceſſi- 
ble to mortals. 

All other ſyſtems leave the inquiſitive and 
well-diſpoſed mind in this gloomy conviction 
of impotence and deſpondence. Philoſophy. 
can afford no aid, and promiſe no ſucceſs to the 
attempt. Art can ſupply no reſources. Hu- 
man ſtrength can exert no availing effort, and 
riſe to no conſiderable eminence. But here 
again the excellence of the goſpel appears. To 
our wonder and delight we learn that “ ever- 
« laſting conſolation” is provided againſt theſe 
ſorrows, a ſovereign remedy for ſuch infirmity, 
« grace ſufficient” for the taſk, and divine 
« ſtren gth to be perfected” amidſt human © weak. 
* neſs *.“ Nor ſhall we ſuffer our hope and joy 
to be damped by the aſſertions of deſigning or 
inſenſible men, that the doctrines of Chriſtian- 
ity, on this ſubject, are inconceivable or incre- 
dible, that they are myſtical or enthuſiaſtic, 
We know that ſuch hopes are conſtantly che- 
riſhed, and that theſe doctrines are uniformly 
maintained in the ſcriptures. We know, for 
it is clearly affirmed, that a great moral change 
takes place in every true convert; a regene- 

ration, 


2 Cor. xii. 9. 
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ration, though internal, yet real; though ſu- 
pernatural, yet rational; though wrought by 
God, yet eſſentially exiſting, and conſpicuouſly 
viſible in man. We know that this wonderful 
change is deſcribed as the illuſtrious work of the 
Spirit of God, And we know that it is not 
more incredible from the nature of things, but 
is in itſelf much more probable, that ſpirit ſhould 
act on ſpirit, than, what muſt be admitted, that 
in the government of the univerſe, and in the 
conſtitution of man, ſpirit ſhould a& on mat- 
ter. We know beſides, that examples of ſuch 
regeneration have actually appeared among 
men, that ſuch wonderful works have really 
been effected, that ſuch moral miracles have 
actually been exhibited to the world, both in 
the age of the apoſtles, and in many ſucceeding 
periods of the church ; nay, that ſufficient 
proofs of their undeniable reality exiſt at this 
moment, to ſilence every objection, and remove 
every doubt. We are aſſured, even by the 
language of the text, that there are peculiar 
ſeaſons for ſuch divine communication, “ days 
* of the Saviour's power,” in which he renders 
his people willing to be transformed into his 
image, 
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image, and zealous “ to poſleſs the beauties of 
« holineſs.” 

Neither reaſon nor prudence require that we 
ſhould pretend to deſcribe the cauſe and the 
manner of this change or moral regeneration 
of ſoul. The nature and effence of the intel- 
lectual world, we may add, of the material alſo, 
is all myſtery to man. The very exiſtence of 
mind, like that of matter, is only known by its 
qualities. And, like theſe, the reality of this 
change is proved by its effects. But theſe ef. 
fects are too conſpicuous and ſubſtantial to be 
miſtaken. The contraſt diſplayed, the impo- 
tence experienced, and the energy acquired, are 
obvious and intelligible to all. It is but too 
evident, that men are not naturally willing to 
practiſe the pure morality of the goſpel. And 
it is unneceſſary to expoſe, far leſs to ſeem to 
aggravate their fatal propenſities to vice, to 
ſenſuality, to ſin. Even in minds the moſt 
highly cultivated, and in hearts the beſt diſpo- 
ſed there is felt a ſecret diſreliſn. and even a 
ſenſible oppoſition to the moral will of the God 
of holineſs, and the divine ſpirit of his laws. 
Let reafon diſplay the guilt and miſery of this 
rebellious temper. Let eloquence plead, and 

conviction 
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conviction attend, itill the power is unattained 
that can vanquiſh theſe obſlacles. Still that 
divine energy is. unknown, the ſweet perſua- 
fion and intpiring impulſe of a willing mind, 
to reliſh, to endure, or to practiſe theſe beheſts. 
And this energy, the text aſſures us, is of di- 
vine operation, 
'There are many, indeed, who call themſelves 
Chriſtians, who neither deplore their ignorance 
of this energy, as a fatal deprivation, nor covet 
its exerciſe, as an invaluable bleſſing. Many 
think themſelves © happy enough, if they know 
* theſe things, though they do them not *:“ 
others ſatisfy themſelves with © the form, while 
they deny the power of godlineſs :“ and mul- 
titudes have no conception of this willing ala- 
crity of ſervice, and even think themſelves ſe- 
cure of heaven, by faying, « Lord, Lord, while 
they do not the will of the eternal Father 1.“ 
But directly contraſted with this, is the temper 
of genuine Chriſtians, and faithful diſciples of 
the Lord. | 
How deeply do theſe eſtimable characters 
deplore their imperfect reliſh of © the beauties 
* of holineſs,” as the chief calamity of their con- 
dition, 


* John xiii. 17. + 2 Tim. iii. 5, } Mat. vii. 27. 
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dition. How ardently do their enlightened 
and experienced minds oppoſe theſe unhappy 
propenſities, and aſpire to the acquiſition “of a 
* divine nature *!” How lowly do they bend 
their broken ſpirits before their Saviour's throne; 
and pray that they alſo may be made * wil. 
ling in the day of his power.” | 
And when ſuch is the temper of their minds, 
alluredly ſuch is the anſwer of their prayers, 
The arguments of truth acquire new perſuaſion, 
the laws of faith new power, the beauties of 
holineſs new charms. A grateful change is 
experienced in their wills, An animating joy 
is infuſed into their boſoms, An unknown vi- 
gour is communicated to their ſouls. Their 
eyes are opened to behold the“ beauty of 
the Lord , and the © wonders of his law .* 
Their hearts are “ enlarged to run the way of 
his commandments.” Their“ high thoughts 
are brought into captivity, to the law of 
« Chriſt ||.” They are quickened, “made wil- 
ling.“ ſanctified, and“ by one offering per- 
* fected for ever 5.“ 
Is it objected to us, that theſe wonderful 
transformations 


* 2 Pet. i. 4. + Pſal. xxvii. 4. $ Pal. cxix. 18. 
{ 2 Cor. x. 5. 5 Heb. x. 14. 
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transformations are ſo rare, and theſe willing 
people ſo few in number? We mourn over the 
melancholy truth. But theſe moral regenera- 
tions are ſo rare, and theſe conſpicuous faints 
are ſo few, becauſe theſe doctrines are ſo fel- 
dom cordially embraced, and that divine power 
ſo rarely implored, or ſo openly rejected. 

Is it again objected, that while ſuch mul- 
titudes profeſs to believe the goſpel, ſo few 
ſhould ſeem to diſplay or to feel this di- 
vine energy of its power? The anſwer is ob- 
vious : They do not believe it. They only 
pretend to believe it. But they neither ſtudy, 
nor love, nor truſt in it. They cannot, there- 
fore, underſtand, nor cheriſh, nor practiſe its 
morality. 

Yet though ſo & many are called, and fo 
« few” ſeem to © be actually choſen *; let no 
man imagine, that the many are utterly unim- 
proved and unconcerned in the goſpel. The 
goſpel is, in more reſpects than one, like the 
principle of light to which it has been ſo juſtly 
compared. It may be diſtorted by a falſe me- 
dium, or obſcured by the intervention of clouds, 
yet ſtill it aſſiſts viſion, till it may be benefi- 

| cial, 
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tial, ill it is light, and preferable, in every 
caſe, to darkneſs. Or it is like the element of 
heat, which, even though unſeen, may latently 
ſupport and invigorate lite, Thus even the 
worſt corruptions of the Chriſtian religion, have 
not utterly extinguiſhed its beneficial tenden- 
cy. To what but the influence of the goſpel 
is Europe indebted for her boaſted ſuperiority 
of civilization? Why do you no longer behold 
around you the horrors of ferocious barbariſm, 
or degrading ſuperſtition ; the impious obſce- 
nities of idolatry, and the afflicting miſeries of 
unmitigated ſlavery ; the ravages of mercileſs 
cruelty, or the outrages of ungoverned luſt ; al- 
tars ſtained with human gore, or funerals re- 
ſounding with the groans of butchered gladi- 
ators ? It is becaule, at the commanding aſpect 
of Chriſtianity, theſe abominations vaniſhed from 
the earth. Why are intants now no longer ex- 
poſed to capricious deſtruction from unteeling 
parents? Why are parents now ſecure from the 
ſnares and the murdering deſigns of ambitious 
ſons? Why are ſervants now protected from 
the tyranny and tortures of inhuman maſters ? 
Why is the wife now reſpected in her age, and 
not capriciouſly diſmiſſed to make room for the 
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feducing wanton, or tortured with the inſolence 
of rival concubines? What has exalted the 
whole female ſex to reſpectability, to deference, 
and to love ? Without a queſtion it was Chri- 
ſtianity. It was the goſpel that firſt taught 
men to abhor theſe abuſes, and ſtill reſtrains 
and overawes the moſt unworthy from relapſing 
into ſuch enormities, What has mitigated the 
horrors of war, civilized the manners of nations, 
attempered the power of the great, and exalted 
the condition of the poor? It was the ſame 
cauſe. And no ſyſtem of philoſophy, before 
its appearance, ever produced any ſimilar ef- 

fects, or ever even attempted ſuch deſigns. 
How wonderful muſt be the power of this 
morality, when, even in its feebleſt and moſt 
perverted ſtate, it can operate ſuch effects! 
And how attanithing would its energy appear, 
if it were permitted © its free courſe,” and 
cheriſhed in its peculiar vigour ! If ſuch be- 
neſits attend its moſt deſe dire forms, and 
its indirect influence, in its more perfect con- 
dition, what extenſive eſſects would it not pro- 
duce, on the ſtate of ſocial, domeſtic, and indi- 
vidual happineſs! But the illuſtration of theſe 
remarks, may be introduced, with greater 
G propriety, 
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propriety, under another branch of this ſub- 
ject: 


IV. The Coxszquexces of Chriſtian Mora- 
lity. 

Of what importance the prevalence of this 
morality would be, to every form of human ſo- 
ciety, it is unneceſſary to argue. The keeneſt 
foes of religion, are compelled to acknowledge 
the dignity of the Chriſtian character, and the 
benefit of its reſtraints. Legiſlators and poli- 
ticians aſpire to engrols ſome form of its inſti- 
tutions in their ſyſtems, to eſtabliſh it by their 
codes, and build, upon its authority, their chief 
hopes of the order and (ſtability of ſtates. Na- 
tions rejoice even in the ſhadow of its name. 
Its real influence, and ſubſtantial bleſſings, are 
not indeed diffuſed as widely as its name ex- 
tends. 'Though communities cannot fail to re- 
ceive the moſt eſſential advantages, from the 
eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in the midſt of 
them, its peculiar and more exalted bleſſings 
cannot be ſuppoled to be indiſcriminately en- 
Joyed by ſuch numerous profeſſors. In the 
preſent defective ſtate of human things, amid 
the deplored prevalence of corruption, and ra- 
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rity of moral excellence, thoſe who exhibit the 
full energy of the Chriſtian doctrine, or diſplay 
the living“ beauties of real holineſs,” cannot 
be many, and muſt be acknowledged to be 
* ele” and choſen characters. Such is the mo- 
ral interpretation of theſe much controverted 
titles; and it muſt now be our endeavour ſhort- 
ly to trace the immediate and final conſequen- 
ces of Chriſtian Morality, to thoſe individuals 
who are ſo happy as to be made willing to feel 
and diſplay its power. 

Exemption from the power of fin, and from 
the practice of vice, is a firſt and very eſſential 
conſequence of the reception of the morality of 
the goſpel. Without its influence, life is but 
an endleſs diſtraction, a ceaſeleſs toil, which, 
inſtead of being productive of benefit to its 
polleſfors, only accumulates crimes, and multi- 
plies ſorrows. The mind is enſlaved to vicious 
habits, or haraſſed by diſquieting doubts and 
perplexing fears. The appetites rule. The 
paſſions uſurp an unlicenſed ſway, and tear or 
corrode, with mercileſs fury, the boſoms in 
which they reign. What an unutterable bleſ- 
ſing to be delivered from this bondage, and to 


be relieved from theſe unceaſing agitations ! 
| And 
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And what power can confer this freedom, but 
the moral influence of the goſpel! Theſe, in 
truth, are the firſt proſpects, which, in its re- 
ception, it vouches to its followers. *© Sin ſhall 
„ no longer have dominion over you *.,” If 
* the Son ſhall make you free, then ſhall you 

be free indeed +.” | 
A willing mind in the performance of every 
duty, with its attendant ſatisfaction and delight, 
ſollows, as the next conſequence, to this exemp- 
tion from the dominion of ſin. It is the pro- 
minent aſſertion and promiſe of the text. To 
perceive that our inclinations are no longer at 
variance with our duty; to feel no ſecret 
diſreliſh to the truths we profeſs, and no diſ- 
guiſed attachment to the allurements we re- 
nounce; to be * fully perſuaded in our minds.“ 
and reſolute in our choice ; to be cheerful in 
every taſk, and © zealous in every good work ;” 
to proſecute improvement with vigour, conſtan- 
cy, and ſtedfaſtneſs; and to feel every duty to 
be a pleaſure, a privilege, and a joy : What lan- 
guage can deſcribe the conſcious delight that ari- 
ſes from this temper of mind ! © What triumph 
can equal * the rejoicing and teſtimony of our 
* conſcience, 


* Rom. vi. 14. + Toh viii. 36. t Rom. xiv. 5. 
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% conſcience, that in ſimplicity and godly ſinceri- 
« ty, not with fleſhly wiſdom, but by the grace of 
God, we have our converſation in the world *! 
The evidence thus eſtabliſhed, that we are in 

a ſtate of grace and acceptance with God, is a 
new conſequence and fruit of this invaluable 
morality. Upon no other preſumption can the 
perſuaſion of this opinion be founded, than the 
evidence of our conformity to the ſtandards and 
precepts of the goſpel, the palpable and ge- 
nuine proof that we are actually redeemed from 
ſin, exempted from its dominion, habituated to 
holineſs, active in virtue, and made willing in a 
favoured time of power. True religion is in all 
things conſonant with the moſt pure and un- 
perverted reaſon. And in the diſcovery of this 
moſt intereſting claim, it teaches us to proceed 
by the methods of genuine philoſophy. We 
muſt riſe from effects to their cauſe, and by the 
concurrence and compariſon of undoubted facts 
alone, we can deduce our real ſtate, and true 
character. If we are delivered from the thral- 
dom of vice, then we are a redeemed” race. If 
we are a willing,” then we are an“ accepted peo- 
ple.” If we © order our converſation aright,” 
then 
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then ſhall we“ underftand the loving-kindiiefs 
* of the Lord.” If we love the brethren, 
then do“ we know that we have paſſed from 
« death to life *. © If we walk not after the 
« fleſh, but after the ſpirit, then there is no con- 
„ demnation to us .“ If we © have the fame 
mind in us, that was in jeſus,“ then are we 
his diſciples. If we poſſeſs “the fruits of the 
Spirit,” then we realize the power of the Spirit. 
If we diſplay the features of“ a divine nature,” 
then are we the children of God. If we are 
* made meet for the inheritance of the ſaints 4,“ 
then may we be aſſured of the poſſeſſion of hea- 
ven. If we © give all diligence to make our 
calling and election ſure ||,” then ſhall we under- 
ſtand what is the hope of that calling, and the 
delights of our condition. And if we thus ex- 
hibit the moral efficacy of the goſpel, then are 
we elected, choſen, and“ predeſtinated to eter- 
„nal life.” 

The true enjoyment of life reſults from theſe 
principles. Without them all is dark, cheer- 
leſs, and uncertain. With their fupport, all is 
light, joyous, and ſecure. The mind is at peace 
with itſelf, and all its faculties act in harmo- 


nious 
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nious concert. Nature expands her charms 
with new beauty. The Almighty ſmiles with 
unutterable tenderneſs upon his children. So- 
ciety is ſweetened, with new delights, for their 
comfort. Affliction for them is deprived of its 
pangs, diſeaſe diſarmed of its ſorrows, and death 
ſpoiled of his ſting. Every object around inſu- 
ſes joy, or animates to praiſe. And even in 
their ſevereſt conflicts, or moſt depreiled ſlate, 
they can yet deſcribe themſelves, like Paul, 
* as ſorrowful, yet always rejoicing ; as poor, 
yet making many rich; as having nothing, 
«* and yet poſſeſling all things *.“ 

How delightful a taſk would it be to deſcribe 
the peculiar reſources in Mliction, which flow 
from theſe principles, and the rriumph in the 
arms of death, to which they lead! But theſe 
are well known deductions, and virtually inclu- 
ded in the whole tenor of our argument. 

The preparation for heaven, which they confer, 
the anticipation of its joys, and conſequently the 
proof of its aſſured exiſtence, which they aflord, 
is their laſt and moſt important conſequence. 
Nothing is ſo flattering, and fo delightful to the 
human heart, as to cheriſh the fond hope of 

poſſeſſing 
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poſſeſſing a world of immortal felicity and joy. 
when time ſhall be no more. And as the Chri- 
ſtian religion alone affords any rational, ſtable, 
or well authenticated foundation for ſuch hopes, 
multitudes have eagerly embraced its doctrines, 
profeſſed its faith, and boaſted of its proſpects. 
The learned and the ignorant, the great and 
the mean, the high and the low, the rich and 
the poor, as they are all equally expoſed to 
death, ſo they have readily, in name at leaſt, 
attached themſelves to doctrines, which ſeemed 
to countenance the ſondeſt wiſhes of their 
hearts. To their conceptions of future felicity, 
they often add the moſt unauthoriſed, fantaſtic, 
and grovelling imaginations ; but the worſt of 
all their errors is, that too many of them enter- 
tain and cheriſh theſe expectations, without any 
rational claim or pretext of title to their poſſeſ- 
ſion, or any ſure or juſtifiable foundation of 
hope. Reaſon, common ſenſe, and the very 
nature of things, might convince every reflect- 
ing mind, that there is a fitneſs required, a 
meetneſs neceſſary, an aſſimilated character pre- 
ſcribed, a reliſh for ſuperior pleaſures exacted, 
a preparation for heaven enjoined, which 1s all 
of a moral ſpirit and tendency, And what but 

the 
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the unrivalled morality of the goſpel, in all its 
energy and extent, can communicate this high 
preparation and celeſtial temper of ſoul? Does 
it not appear already to realize a heaven upon 
earth? Does it not actually anticipate a part of 
its expected joys? Does it not teach man to 
wiſh that he were immortal, and convince him, 
more than innumerable arguments, that he ſhall 
be ſo? Does it not make him feel his original 
dignity, know that he is a ſuperior being, and 
act as a child of God,” as a © joint heir with Je- 
«ſus,” as an aſſociate of angels, and a deſtined com- 
panion for the ſpirits of the juſt made per- 
« fe?” | 
Theſe vaſt and intereſting views of our reli- 
gion, may confirm our minds in the conviction 
of ſome important truths. | 
1. One primary and invaluable conclufion is, 
that the excellence of the morality of the goſ- 
pel, is an irrefragable prog of its truth. By 
this, more ſatisfying conviction of its divine 
origin is obtained, than by any other ſpecies of 
demonſtration. Other arguments, though juſt, 
may be ſpeculative and abſtruſe ; this, by its 
very nature, is practical and obvious. Other 
methods of reaſoning may be too complicated 
H and 
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and refined to be readily traced by common 
underſtandings ; this is fo fimple and intelli- 
gible as to approve its excellence almoſt to the 
inſtantaneous intuition of reflecting minds, and 
to form the molt powerful and immediate ap- 
peal, to the common ſenſe and common feelings 
of men. 

In every country, however unenlightened, 
and almoſt in the breaſt of every individual, 
however depraved, ſome latent eſteem is ſtill 
retained for moral worth. In regions more fa- 
voured, and in minds more refined, ideas of mo- 
ral excellence have been formed and cheriſhed, 
which ſeemed deſtined only to exerciſe unavail- 
ing ingenuity, or to mock the fond hopes of 
contemplative men, with phantoms of unat- 
tainable perfection. The moſt vigorous con- 
ceptions of the ſage have been exerted, and the 
moſt ardent imaginations of the poet have been 
expanded, to characteriſe and to paint the ideal 
beauty of virtue. Their productions have been 
but pictures at the beſt, deſtitute of life, reality, 
and truth. Though ſpecious and dazzling in 
their diſtant aſpect, when cloſely examined, they 
have been found to be ſtained with innume- 
rable incongruities and defects. They are in- 

complete 
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complete and inconſiſtent, even in their ideal 
ſtructure and compoſition. Defective as they 
confeſſedly are, they never have been exem- 
plified by their admirers. And they poſſeſs 
no inherent authority and influence, to com- 
municate energy and animation to their pro- 
feſſed diſciples. Above the higheſt efforts of 
reaſon, above the boldeſt flights of fancy, a- 
bove all that man “could aſk or think *,“ 
a ſyſtem of the pureſt ethics, of the moſt un- 
rivalled moral excellence, appears to ariſe from 
an obſcure region of Judea, and is announced to 
the world, by one of no external reputation nor 
influence, by one who was © deſpiſed and re- 
«* jected of men.” It is not only detailed in 
ſimple and perſuaſive language, but actually 
exemplified with ſpotleſs purity in the life of 
its Author. It not only appears with ſuperior 
authority, not only ſupplies the moſt cogent 
motives, and the nobleſt rules of moral conduct, 
but is accompanied with a ſublime and ſuper- 
natural power, which gives life and energy to 
all its precepts. It not only produces its pecu- 
liar effects, and diſplays its ſuperior ſplendour 
in one age, or at one particular ſeaſon, but” 

works 
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works a ſplendid train of moral miracles in eve- 
ry ſuccecding period, and in every ſociety where 
it hath been faithfully embraced : miracles, 
more aſtoniſhing and perſuaſive in their nature, 
even than the ſtupendous “ ſigns and won- 
« ders,” with which it pleaſed © God to bear 
« witneſs *” to its firſt publication : miracles 
effected in the moral change, and viſible rege- 
neration of men; which no Egyptian ſage , no 
Grecian ſophiſt, could ever mimic ; which the 
higheſt efforts of philoſophy could never con- 
ceive to be even practicable ; and which hu- 
man laws and human inventions, could never, 
in the remoteſt degree, exhibit. 

Can reflecting minds ever believe, that this 
ſyſtem could have been the production of impoſ- 


ture or fraud? Can rational obſervers ever ima- 


gine, that what baffled the {kill, and exceeded 
the powers of the moſt poliſhed philoſophers of 
Greece and of Rome, of the eaſt, and of the weſt, 
to diſcover or to conceive, ſhould at-laſt ſtand 
forth in conſummate excellence, as the fortu- 
nate invention of a few illiterate fiſhermen of Ga- 
lilee ? Can effects exiſt without a cauſe, or an 
all-perfe& work appear without an omniſcient 

Author ? 
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Author ? Reaſon revolts at the idea, and truth 
burſts upon the mind, in ſpite of the obſtacles 

of prejudice, and the illufions of error. 
Even in ſpeculative and ſuſpicious minds, jea- 
lous of the dignity of their reaſon, and of their 
powers of diſcernment, which reluctantly exa- 
mine or openly reject arguments from prophe- 
cy, miracles, human teſtimony, or abſtract me- 
taphyſics, the moral ſyſtem of the goſpel muſt 
command reſpect and admiration ; its invention 
and effects muſt be admitted to be more than 
human; prejudice againſt its detached doc- 
trines muſt be gradually ſubdued ; and every 
other proof that its origin is divine, muſt appear 
to be credible and intereſting. Men engaged 
in unhallowed purſuits, or enſlaved to vicious 
habits, will ever ſecretly diſlike, or openly op- | 
poſe this ſacred ſyſtem, becauſe they cannot re- 1 
liſh its purity, and will not practiſe its precepts, 1 
and becauſe its laws are irreconcileable with 
their conduct, hoſtile to their pleaſures, and fa- 
tal to their hopes. Every benevolent and tru- 
ly enlightened mind muſt wiſh, that a ſyſtem 
ſo conſonant to right reaſon, ſo worthy of the 
Deity, ſo replete with moral good, and ſo con- 
ducive to human happineſs, were inconteſtibly 
| and 
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and invariably true. He who feels this favour. 
able impreſſion in his breaſt, and this impulſive 
deſire, is in the beſt ſtate, and the faireſt path, 
to receive a full ſolution to all his remaining 
doubts, and complete conviction of the divine 
origin and truth of the goſpel. In him the 
preparatory dawn of a © willing mind,” hath 
already appeared, and“ the day of the Sa- 
« viour's power,” cannot be far diſtant. Of 
him we may cheriſh the delightful hope, that 
ſoon the exalted and unfading “ beauties of 
« holineſs,” may be implanted in his charac- 
ter. It was to ſuch enquirers, that the bleſ- 
ſed Jeſus himſelf ſolemnly promiſed an inter- 
nal and complete demonſtration of the ſubſtan- 
tial reality and divine character of what he 
taught. If any man will do the will of him 
« who ſent me, he ſhall know of the doctrine, 
« whether it be of God, or whether I have ſpo- 
« ken of myſelf *.“ 

2. If the morality of the goſpel be ſo excel- 
lent, and ſo convincing a proof of its truth, it 
ought alſo to be the /tandard of our opinions, and 
chief object of aur ſtudy. 

Speculative and metaphyſical minds regard 

religion 
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religion only as a ſubject of diſcuſſion and de- 
bate. Youth is fond of controverſy, ſtiff in opi- 
nion, proud of its argumentative powers. Ex- 
perience and refleQion incline us to judge of 
objects more by their moral, than their intel- 
lectual qualities. Such eſpecially ought to be 
our rule of judging of doctrines, opinions, inſti- 
tutions, forms, and even characters and parties 
in religion. The moral features of theſe muſt 
ever aſcertain their diſt iuctions and their value. 
« By their fruits ye ſhall know them *.“ Every 
other quality is but as the ſtubble and the droſs, 
to the fruitful grain, or precious ore. And no 
other principles, but thoſe which the Scriptures 
eſtabliſh, can produce the moral effects which 
have been aſcribed to the goſpel, or © yield fruit 
«* unto holineſs, and the end everlaſting life +.” 
« For other foundation can no man lay, than 
that is laid, which is Jeſus Chriſt. Now if 
any man build upon this foundation, gold, 
« filver, precious ſtones, wood, hay, ſtubble, 
every man's work ſhall be made manifeſt 1.“ 
Even before the deciſive period, when fire ſhall 
prove the durability of theſe materials, the 
ſtrength, conſiſtence, or beauty of the moral 

ſtructure 
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tructure men may have raiſed, ſnall ſufficiently 
atteſt its claims to eternal honours, or its deſti- 
nation to irremediable diſgrace. 

By the ſame ſtandard we ſhould judge of the 
merits of actions, of the comparative advanta- 
ges of profeſſions, occupations, and conditions 
in life, and of all the objects of human ambition, 
deſire, or purſuit. With this new and diſcri- 
minating power of viſion, how wonderfully dif- 
ferent ſhall our judgments ,of theſe things be, 
from thoſe which the world fo eagerly forms ? 
In the ſame manner, and by the ſame rules, 
ſhall we be impelled to regulate our opinions 
of aſſociates in life, and of characters or parties 
in religion. Where immoral, indifferent, or re- 
laxed manners appear, though perceived to 
exiſt in our own church, or in our own ſociety, 
we ſhall anxiouſly avoid their contact or pollu- 
tion, and regard thoſe who ſeem tainted by them, 
as the objects of our tendereſt pity, of our moſt 
faithful correction, and of our moſt fervent 
prayers. And wherever we behold a willing peo- 
ple, adorned with the beauties of holineſs, we are 
called to acknowledge or revere them as the 
ſervants of our Mafter. When the aſperity of 
oppoſition has ſubſided, when the prejudices of 

parties 
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parties are laid aſleep, when the petty diſtinc- 
tions of ſects are forgotten, when the inſignifi- 
cance of forms is recognized, then, wherever 
the features of moral worth are diſcerned, they 
will awaken and command our love. The 
heart will glow with defire to claim ſuch a man 
as a brother, and“ the delight” of unpre- 
judiced and truly noble minds, will be © with 
the excellent ones of the earth *.“ With till 
higher power will the authority of this ſtandard 
be applied to our own perſonal character and 
purſuits. When the romances: of philoſophy 
have ſatisfied the mind, the inventions of ſcience 
have loſt their novelty, the productions of art 
their allurement, the illuſions of controverſy 
their intereſt ; when ambition has been mode. 
rated by diſappointment, pride humbled by re- 
peated falls, pleaſure checked by diſguſt, paſ- 
ſton overawed by fear, exhauſted by its own 
exceſs, or diſciplined by experience ; when the 
operation of domeſtic attachments has ſoften- 
ed the boſom, or repentant reflection broken 
the ſpirit, then the moral refources and delights 
of the goſpel will appear to be alone defireable, 
and © the beauties of holineſs” alone to be love- 
ly in our eyes. To poſſeſs theſe will become 

I the 
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the higheſt ambition, and the ſweeteſt ſolace of 
life. In every ſituation, indeed, it muſt be evi- 
dent, that in proportion as the intellectual and 
moral powers acquire their juſt aſcendency over 
the animal and material principles in the con- 
ſtitution of man, as the exerciſe of reaſon is 
more purely and unpervertedly directed, as 
the Spirit of power, of love, and of a ſound 
mind &, more freely and more forcibly acts, ſo 
much higher, more ardent, and more perſeve- 
ring, will be our eſteem, admiration, and ſtudy 
of the morality of the goſpel. But to revere 
and admire, or even actually to poſſeſs what is 
ſo eſſentially neceſſary to human happineſs, will 
not ſatisfy the benevolent or truly pious mind. 
It will appear to ſuch to be a new and indiſ- 
penſible obligation to promote the diffuſion of 
ſuch bleſſings. 

3. In the laſt place, therefore, if we ſincerely 
eſteem and admire the morality of the goſpel, 
we ſhall eagerly labour to propagate and pro- 
mote us influence. | 
It would be a very contracted and ſelfiſh tem- 
per in any perſons, when proſperous, happy, 
and rich themſelves, even to their utmoſt wiſh, 
to diſplay no concern for others, to expreſs no 

ſympathy 
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ſympathy with their leſs favoured and more de- 
ſtitute neighbours. But the Chriſtian, of all 
characters, is the moſt compaſſionate and libe- 
ral, the moſt © ready to diſtribute, and willing 
to communicate *.“ Happily, alſo, his moſt 
precious wealth is of a ſpecies, which, like the 
uſeful element of fire, is not diminiſhed by be- 
ing imparted, but increaſed. The ardour of 
his zeal, the vigour of his charity, the ſtrength 
of his principles, the moral influence of his beſt 
affections, are all expanded, increaſed, and con- 
firmed by every attempt to communicate their 
energy to others. And what peculiar and con- 
ſtraining motives does he poſſeſs, to incite 
him thus to labour to diffuſe the bleſſings he 
hath himſelf been taught to prize ſo highly ! 
What encouragement and fatisfaftion, even in 
the ſmalleſt ſucceſs of his exertions ! And how 
various, intereſting, and efficacious are the me- 
thods by which he is directed in the word of 
God, or invited by his Providence, thus to ad- 
vance the intereſts of his kingdom, and the glo- 
ry of his name! How fincerely ardent will he 
become in the purſuit of theſe objects, whether 
it may be by his admonitions or encourage- 
| ment, 
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ment, by his influence or authority, by his 
prayers or entreaties, or by the ſtill more per- 
ſuaſive eloquence of a pure and beneficent ex- 
ample ! Who is ſo weak or depreſſed, as not 
thus to command the power of becoming an 
unſpeakable bleſſing to the place where he 
lives? Who is fo obſcure or deſtitute as not 
thus to enjoy the means of communicating in- 
calculable good to his companions around 
him ? a 

In truth, it is only by the moral efficacy of the 
goſpel, and by the influence of the attractive 
beauties of holineſs in its followers, that its doc- 
trines and authority will ever be ſucceſsfully pro- 
pagated on the earth. And nothing conſtitutes 
ſo fatal an obſtacle to its progreſs, as the vices, 
immorality and inconſiſtencies of its pretended 
diſciples. 

Let, beſides the perſonal influence and ex- 
ertions of real Chriſtians, God, by his grace 
and providence, hath ſupplied additional me- 
thods to promote the diffuſion of its bleſſings. 
He gave ſome, apoſtles; and ſome, prophets; 
and ſome, e angeliſts; and ſome, paſtors and 
« teachers, for the perfecting of the ſaints, for the 
* work of the miniſtry, and for che edifying of 
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the body of Chriſt *. The importance, the 
utility, and the influence of theſe offices and 
inſtitutions, are unqueſtionably great, and ad- 
mirably adapted to the wants and intereſts of 
human ſociety. To extend and promote their 
effects, ſubordinate offices and plans have 
been deviſed, in regular conſiſtence with the 
ſpirit of the goſpel, and in compliance with the 
wiſhes of its ardent and ſincere friends. And 
to ſupport and eſtabliſh theſe in remote, inhoſ- 
pitable, or unprovided lands, aſſociations have 
been formed, contributious raiſed, and pious 
donations voluntarily offered. It may be eaſily 
conceived how uſeful, and even neceflary, theſe 
muſt be in the preſent ſtate of human ſociety, 
and of religion itſelf, if ſuch plans are conduct- 
ed by prudent, diſintereſted and faithful men. 
And no ſuch aflociation, aſſuredly, has a higher 
claim to theſe titles, than The Society for Propa- 
gating Chriſtian Knowledge in the Highlands and 
Tflands of Scotland, whether you regard its con- 
ſtitution, or the characters and labours of thoſe 
who preſide over its direQtion. 

To Chriſtians, it is ſufficient to recommend 
the object of ſuch an inſtitution, to remind 
| them, 
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them, that it is to diſpel ignorance, to diffufe 
the knowledge of the goſpel, to © put an end 
to ſin,” to oppoſe the formidable progreſs of ir- 
religion, immorality and vice, to © turn men 
from the kingdom of Satan, to.the kingdom of 
light,” to incite them to proſecute and diſplay 
the © beauties of holineſs,” to inſtil the laws of 
God, to“ win fouls to Chriſt,” toelevate them with 
unſpeakable joy, even upon the earth, and to 
prepare them for everlaſting happineſs in the 

manſions of heaven. ® 
To worldly characters, who unhappily may 
think themſelves not ſo deeply intereſted in 
theſe objects, we might employ different incen. 
tives of charity ; to the force of which none 
can be utterly inſenſible at any period, and all 
are feelingly active in the preſent times. We 
ſhould remind ſuch characters, that the diffu- 
fion of true religion tends, beyond all other 
means, to civilize the people, to enſure ſocial 
peace, to maintain durable arder, to ſtrengthen 
the authority of the laws, ſo limited and impo- 
tent in themſelves, to diſpel anarchy and bar- 
bariſm, and to inſtil and foſter tranquillity, con- 
cord, contentment, beneficence, comfort and 
proſperity. We might deſire them to look 
| around 
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around them, to the conſequences of ignorance 
and irreligion, among the peaſantry of unhappy 
Ireland, and to mark the effects of the ſame 
fatal cauſes, in blood-ſtained Frances If zeal 
for religion, then, has little: power to move ſuch 
minds, at leaſt let concern for their own inter- 
eſt, regard to the peace of their country, and 
ſome attachment to the order and happineſs of 
ſociety, incite them to the liberal ſupport of in- 
ſtitutions and plans, which afford the moſt ration- 
al and effectual means to ſecure theſe benefits. 
But I truſt we are all ſenſible, to much high- 
er, to much more effective principles. Such mo- 
tives have impelled many eſtimable charac- 
ters to devote a part of their wealth, or the ac- 
tive exertions of their labours, to promote the 
objects of this Society. To you who have 
not had the pleaſure to be perſonally occu- 
pied in theſe beneficent undertakings, an op- 
portunity is now preſented, to embrace the pri- 
vilege, to enjoy the honour, of concurring in 
advancing their high defign. Do you prize juſt- 
ly the morality of the goſpel? Do you acknow- 
ledge its obligations? Do you' cheriſh the ge- 
nerous fervour which it inſpires? Does it prompt 
you to wiſh to communicate, to extend, to kin- 
dle, 
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dle, this noble ardour in all around you? Are 
you thus © willing, in the day of the Saviour's 
power, and zealous to ferve him in the beauties 
of holineſs?” Do you languiſh- for opportunities 
of diſplaying the fervour of your love, and the 
activity af your zeal ? Behold they ſolicit your 
attention, and loudly call for your ſupport: 
Give place to the dictates of your zeal ; and 
yield to the ſuggeſtions of your charity. Make 
friends of the mammon of unrighteouſneſs.” 
And, according to your circumſtances, conſe- 
crate cheerfully, a part of your ſuperfluous 
ſtores, to the ſervice of religion. Remember, 
that zeal that is not beneficent is falſe, that 
„ faith which works“ not © by love,” is dead, 
that charity in word only, and not in deed, is 
a mockery of God; that © a people” not“ wil- 
ling,” are a people not redeemed, and that even 
holineſs, if it could exift, without liberality and 
mercy, would be deſtitute « of power,” and 
ſtripped of all © beauty.” Remember that God 
loveth © a cheerful giver,” that ' they that fow 
ſparingly, ſhall reap fpanngly,” that “ it is more 
bleſſed to give than to receive ;” and that they 
that be wiſe, ſhall ſhine as the brightneſs of the 
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+ firmament, and they that turn many to righ- 
teouſneſs, as the ſtars for ever and ever *.“ 

Where proſperity and affluence are poſſeſſed 
with ſuch ſentiments, liberal donations will 
cheerfully be devoted to ſuch beneficent 
ends. And if genuine piety inſpires and 
hallows ſuch benefactions, the moſt active ſup- 
port, the moſt animating encouragement, and 
moſt fervent prayers, will accompany their deſ- 
tination, 

How vaſt, ſublime, and conſtraining, are the 
motives which ſhould impel the Chriſtian thus 
ardently to promote every prudent and en- 
lightened plan to diffuſe the pure doctrines, 
and the moral influence, of the goſpel of his 
Saviour! It is not merely their temporal ad- 
vantages, but their eternal conſequences, that 
he contemplates. It is not the preſent conve- 
nience of his brethren alone that he ſeeks, but 
their immortal felicity. The proſperity of his 
country, however dear, the honour of his church 
however reſpected, the propagation of his pe- 
culiar creed, however revered, do not limit nor 
confine his benevolent defigns. With an ex- 
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panded' heart and enlightened ſoul, he can em- 
brace the wideſt and the beſt intereſts of his 
kind. He looks with delight to the ſpiritual 
improvement and moral regeneration of men of 
everykindted, and tongue, and people, and nation. 
Confiding in the promiſes of God, and liſtening 
to the ſweet ſuggeſtions of charity, his ſoul ex- 
ults in the proſpect of the converſion of nations, 
and the ſalvation of a world. Whatever dark- 
ens this proſpect, humbles and afflicts him.” 
Whatever promiſes to advance or realiſe it, ani- 
mates and rejoices his heart. And in ſuch a 
cauſe, « whatever his hands find to do, he doth 
with all his- might *.“ 

Of ſuch characters, the actions accord with 
their principles; their alms accompany their 
prayers in memorial before God. With theſe 
alms let us now cheerfully contribute; and in 
theſe prayers let us fervently unite. 

Oh righteous and merciful Father ! Let“ thy 
„kingdom come, and thy will be done upon 
earth.“ In thy liberal compaſſion, enlighten, 
elevate and bleſs mankind. Diſpel the crimes 
and the woes of ignorance, ſuperſtition and ſin. 
Diſcomfit delufion and error. Eftabliſh inte- 
grity and truth. Repel and remove the de- 
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grading, barbarous and inhuman ravages of in- 
fidelity, anarchy and licentiouſneſs. Inſpire 
and maintain the dictates of order and peace, 
of faith and charity. Enlighten the nations. 
Extinguiſh their enmities. Diffuſe amidit 
them the holy laws and the divine energy of 
the goſpel. Shed them abroad in our own 
hearts, and call them into active exerciſe in our 
lives. And in every attempt, in every inſtitu- 
tion, in every plan, deviſed to promote the 
knowledge of thy will, and to extend the 
bleſſings of thy kingdom, let wiſdom from 
above direct, let divine grace animate, and the 
„ ſpirit of love, and of power, and of a found 
„ mind,” govern our exertions. Thus, not only 
in our native land, but in every habitable coun- 
try, let“ the light of the Gentiles ariſe ;” the 
Meſſiah go forth © with the rod of thy ſtrength,” 
and “ the ſceptre of his righteouſneſs *, „ to 
rule in the midſt of thine enemies +”, © to judge 
among the heathen ;” and to become“ ſalva- 
tion to the ends of the earth.” Let © men 
„be bleſſed in him; all nations call him bleſ- 
ſed ;“ and let“ the whole earth be filled with 
„nis glory. Amen and Amen.“ | 
APPEN. 
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T. DirecToss of the Society have all along conſider- 
ed it to be their duty, from time to time, to lay before 
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the Public, an account of their management and tran- | 1 7 

ſactions. 9 
In the year 1796, a full “ Account of the Funds, Ex- [ly i 

penditure and General Management of the Affairs of the 14 F 


Society,“ was publiſhed, of which many copies ſtill re- 
main; and the Directors requeſt, that any Gentleman 
wiſhing for information on the ſubje&, will ſend for a 
copy to the Secretary or Clerk. 

The information contained in that pamphlet was fo 
full, that the Directors were unwilling, for ſome years 
afterwards, to obtrude their affairs upon the notice of 
the Public ; the more eſpecially as nothing remarkable | 
had occurred. But now, after ſo long an interval, leſt | 
it ſhould be ſuſpected, that the Directors have forgotten i 
their reſponſibility to their Benefactors and the Public at 
large they have reſolved to lay before them a ſuccin& 

a account 
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account of ſuch principal occurrences, in their affaing and 
management, as have taken place ſince that publication. 

In general, the Public may reſt aſſured, that the buſi- 
neſs of the Society is carried on with uniform diligence, 
and with a rigorous attention to the defign and rules of 
the Inſtitution ;—and, in particular, that the whole of 
the funds placed under their diſpoſal, are ſacredly 
devoted to the objects to which they were deſtined by 
the liberal Donors. 

Of the confidence of the Public in their management, 
they have had a variety of proofs ſince the date of their 
laſt publication, though not indeed to the magnificent 
amount of ſome former benefactions. 

In the year 1796, in conſequence of an enquiry 
carried on by Meflrs Coutts and Company of London, at 
the deſite of the Directors, they informed them, that they 
had diſcovered the dividends due on a ſum, bequeathed 
in the three per cent. government ſtock, to the Society, 
amounting then, in capital and intereſt, to L. 1147. 

At the cloſe of the ſame year, the Treaſurer of 
the Society received a letter from Mr Dingwall 
Fordyce, Advocate in Aberdeen, informing him that a 
legacy of one hundred pounds Sterling had been left by 
Mr Johnſton, late miniſter of Crimond, in the preſby- 
tery of Deer, and ſhire of Aberdeen, to be life-rented 
by his widow, and payable upon her death. 

In 1798, the Directors were informed of the death of 
Mrs Margaret Mitchell, who life rented a houſe on the 
High Street of Edinburgh, diſponed to the Society and 
the Orphan Hoſpital, equally, by the late Rev. Thomas 
Davidſon, miniſter of a Diſſenting congregation at Brain- 
tree in Eſſex, which houſe is let, on a leaſe of twelve 


years from Whitſunday 1795, at L. 14 per amum. 
In 
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In the ſame year, the Secretary was informed, by a 
letter from the Rev. Dr Trotter, of London, who has 
long been a member, and zealous friend of the Society, 
that in conſequence of the death of Mrs Mary Alcock, 
a legacy of three hundred pounds in the three per cent. 
conſolidated annuities, had fallen to the Society by the 
will of a Mrs Oſwald of Bath. An inveſtigation into 
this matter having been immediateiy ſet on foot by a 
ſolicitor at London employed by the Society, their right 
to that ſum was eſtabliſhed, and the ſame was trans- 
ferred to the Treaſurer for their benefit. 

Dr Trotter, at the ſame time, gave information of a 
will by a Mr David Hendrie, in favour cf the Society, 
bequeathing to them the one half of his eſtate, failing 
of his niece Mrs Edith Marſhall, and her children 
without having attained to the age of twenty-one years. 
But whether the Society ſhall derive any benefit from 
this will, remains to be aſcertained. 

In 1797, the Directors were informed, that by the 
will of Miſs Chriſtian Gordon, fifty pounds had been 
left to the Society ;—and fince that time, that by the will 
of the late Right Honourable Lady Charlotte Erſkine, 
of pious and moſt reſpectable memory, the ſum of 
two hundred pounds is bequeathed to the Society, in cer- 
tain events, which, however, have not as yet taken place. 

The only other benefaction of conſequence, which the 
Directors think it incumbent upon them to mention to the 
Pablic, is one, of which as yet they have received only a 
ſmall part. By the will, formally intimated to them, of a 
venerable and worthy clergyman of the Church of Scot- 
land, in a Northern county, and now in a very advanced 
period of life, a conſiderable ſum is to be left to the So- 
ciety, upon certain conditions, correſponding with the 

objects 
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objects of the Inſtitution, which, if the will fhall be left 
executed in the form which he has deſcribed, ſhall with 
ſcrupulous fidelity be fulfilled. 

Such are the benefactions, or intended benefactions, 
which the Directors think it their duty publicly and 
gratefully to acknowledge. | 

Smaller donations they cannot particularly mention, 
without giving offence to thoſe who have beſtowed 
them; but the Donors may reſt aſſured, that while 
they are faithfully devoted to the objects for which they 
were given, ſo they are thankfully remembered by the 
Directors. | 

Having paid this tribute of gratitude to their benefac- 
tors, the Directors ſhall next give the outline of the 
moſt important of their tranſactions ſince their laſt pub- 
lication. — They begin with what regards America. 

And firſt, with reſpe& to Moor's Indian School, a ſhort 
account of which, and of the Society's proceedings con- 
cerning it, is given in the pamphlet, page 60, above re- 
ferred to, the Directors are ſorry to be obliged to 
ſtate, that although they have had repeated demands 
for money from Dr Wheelock, (ſon of the founder of 
the ſchool, and Preſident of the college of Dartmouth, in 
New Hampſhire, with which that ſchool has been incor- 
porated), yet as they have had no evidence that any al- 
teration for the better has taken place, in the circum- 
ſtances of the ſchool, or that the original purpoſes of its 
inſtitution are in any reſpect carried on, they find them- 
ſelves obliged to refuſe payment of theſe demands. 
The capital ſum colle&ed, ſtill remains untouched in 
their hands,—they feel it burdenſome, and wiſh earneſt. 
ly that they were enabled to beſtow it in the manner, 
and for the obje& originally intended ; but till Moor's 

Indian 
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Indian School ſhall be opened for the reception and edu- 
cation of young men, deſtined to be miſſionaries or 
ſchool-maſfters among the Indian tribes, their engage» 
ment to the Public forbids them to tranſmit any part of 
the money to the Preſident of Dartmouth college. 

The Rev. Mr Sargeant, who has been long employed 
by the Society as miſſionary to the Oneida Indians, ſtill 
continues in that office, and as they have reaſon to be- 
lieve, from the reports and journals regularly tranſmit- 
ted to them, uſeful and reſpected. 

Mr Kirkland, long their able and highly reſpected 
miſſionary to the Indians, they are ſorry to mention, 
found himſelf obliged, from bad health, and other cir- 
cumſtances, to diſcontinue his office for two years, and 
during that period his ſalary was withdrawn. He has, 
however, lately written to the Directors, that his health 
being in a great meaſure reſtored, and his fituation now 
admitting of it, he wiſhes again to reſume bis office, and 
to return to his connection with the Society. It will 
give ſingular pleaſure to the Directors to find themſelves 
enabled to accept of this offer, by reports on that ſub- 
ject from their correſponding board at Boſton, which 
they anxiouſly look for, but which they have not as yet 
received. | 

The Directors having long been of opinion, that to 
inveſt ſuch of the funds of the Society as are laid out on 
bonds, particularly perſonal bonds IN LAND, whenever op- 
portunities of advantageous purchaſes ſhould offer, and 
having requeſted Dr Bryce Jobnſlon, miniſter of Holy- 
wood, in Dumfries-ſhire, (in whoſe judgment in theſe 
matters, as well as attachment to the intereſt of the So- 
ciety, they have unlimited confidence), to be upon the 
look-out for this purpoſe, that Rev. gentleman, ia 
1796, informed them of the ſale, then approaching, of 
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Threatve-grange, an eſtate in the ſtewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright; gave them a minute deſcription of it, and ſtated 
the ſum which the Society might give for it, with the 
proſpect of advantage. —The Directors approved of the 
plan, and gave inſtructions to their Treaſurer, Alexan- 
der Duncan, Eſq. to inſpe& the title-deeds, and progreſs 
of writs, and after being ſatisfied as to theſe, to conclude 
a bargain for that eſtate, upon the terms ſpecified by 
Dr Johnſton, 

The Treaſurer faithfully and prudently fulfilled the 
inſtructions given him, and at length concluded the bar- 
gain for the eſtate, at the price of L. 11,600. 

The Directors, fully ſatisfied with this tranſaction, 
ordered the price to be paid, firſt from the money 
due to the Society, by perſonal bonds, and then by cer- 
tain equal proportions of thoſe that were heritable. 

But in this they found unexpected and very great 
difficulty. The ſtate of the country at that time, ren- 
dered the raiſing of money, by many of their debitors, 
abſolutely impracticable, and payment of the price at 
the time ſtipulated became impoſſible. 

It is unneceſſary to trouble the Public with a recital 
of the perplexities in which the Dire&ors found them- 
ſelves involved in confequence, or to ſtate the various 
means, not excepting even perſonal ſecurities, which 
ſome of their officers were obliged to give. Suffice it to 
ſay, that the purchaſe-money was paid, the rights ex- 
tended, and the Society fully inveſted in the property, 
which they have every reaſon to believe will, ere long, 
afford a conſiderable addition to their funds. | 

But they cannot paſs over this part of the ſubject, 
without expreſſing their ſenſe of the very great obliga- 
tions which the Society lie under to Dr Bryce Johnſton, 


whoſe generolity is no leſs eminent than his {kill and 
activity, 
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activity, for the trouble which he has taken, in having 
not only perſonally viſited the ſeyeral eſtates which the 
Society have purchaſed within theſe few years ; but alſo 
for uplifting the rents, letting the farms, dĩirecting the im- 
provements, and, in a word, conducting the whole bufi- 
neſs of the eftates of Glenriddel and Threave-grange, 
without any fee or emolument whatever, 


The reſolution formed, and the directions given, 
for printing a new edition, of 20,009 copies, of the 
Gaelic tranſlation of the New Teſtament *, by the late 
Reverend and worthy Mr Stuart of Killin, reviſed and 
corrected by his ſon, the Rev. Dr Stuart of Luſs, have 
been executed, and for three years paſt that work has 
been in circulation, to the cdification and comfort of 
| thoſe who underſtand that language. The expence of 
this work amounted to the ſum of L. 882 : 4: 9. 

The Directors having been at the expence of printing 
ſo very large an impreſſion of the New Teſtament in 
Gaelic, it occurred to them, that it would be a great 
improvement, were the Pſalms of David, in Gaelic me- 
tre, to be annexed to each copy. But they found, on 
enquiry, that different vetſions of theſe Pſalms are uſed 
in public worſhip, in different parts of the Highlands. 
That in the Synods of Argyll and Glenelg, a late tranſ- 
lation, by Dr Smyth of Campbelton, is chiefly in uſe; 
while, in the Highlands of the counties of Perth, Inver- 
neſs, Roſs, Sutherland, and Caithneſs, the old one by 
Macfarlane, is in uſe. To accommodate the ſchools on 
their eſtabliſhment, in the former diſtrias, the Directors 
purchaſed a conſiderable number of copies of Dr Smith's 
tranſlation, but finding that the old verſion was moſt ac- 
ceptable, in the far greater * of the Highlands, they 

relolved 


See Account of the Society, 1796, p. 51. 
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refolved to take it for the ground- work of the one tg 
be printed by them. 

Having conſulted many good judges however, as to 
the merit of that verſion, they learned from their unani- 
mous teſtimony, that although it has great merit, and 
is truly poetical, yet that many harſh lines, and many 
words and modes of expreſſion not ſo much Gaelic as 
Iriſh, occur in it, and that ſome alterations and correc- 
tions are abſolutely neceſſary. They therefore fent in- 
terleaved copies of that verſion to Dr M*Leod, miniſter 
of Harris, to Mr Fleming, minifter of Kirkcaldy, and 
to Mr Stewart, miniſter of Mouline, requeſting of 
them to point out the emendations which might ſe- 
verally occur to them :—and in the end, the whole 
was put under the care of Mr Stewart, of Mouline, 
who, after much pains, and with the taſte and ſxill 
in that language, which he is well known to poſſeſs, ſent 
them a copy prepared for the preſs. Twenty thouſand 
copies are ordered to be printed, and the work is now 
going on, 

With reſpe& to the third volume, or the poetical 
books of the Old Teſtament, the Directors fincerely re- 
gret, that they cannot, even yet, have the pleaſure of an- 
nouncing to the Public, that the work is finiſhed, They 
can, however, ſtate that the books of Job, and of the 
Pſalms, (in a proſe tranſlation), are printed; that the 
book of Proverbs is in the preſs, (5000 extra copies of 
which are ordered to be printed for the uſe of their 
fchools) ; and that the other books will follow as expediti- 
ouſly as the extreme ſolicitude, and well known attention, 
of the Reverend tranſlator to accuracy, will permit. 
The uncommon excellence of the work, in the opinion 
of competent judges, will atone to the Public, it is ho- 


ped, 
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ped, for the extreme dilatorineſs with which it has been 
conducted. 

, The lateſt edition of the ſpelling book, formerly uſed 
in the ſchools of the Society, compoſed by Mr Giles 
Kerr, being exhauſted, and a ſupply urgently called for, 
the Directors were of opinion, that many improvements 
might be made upon it, or a new work of a ſimilar 
kind compoſed for their ſchools. To accompliſh one or 
other of theſe objects, they employed Mr Thomas Roſs, 
teacher in Edinburgh, who, inſtead of reviſing and im- 
proving the former, compoſed an entirely new ſpelling- 
book, the plan and execution of which gave them great 
ſatis faction, and an impreſſion, to the extent of 10,000 
copies, was ordered to be printed, at the expence of 
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In ſummer 1796, the Secretary, in purſuance of the 
plan which had been adopted, of his viſiting in per- 
ſon the ſchools of the Society, ſet out upon a journey to 
Lord Reay's country, where the Society have eſtabliſhed 
a miſſion, beſides a variety of ſchools. As the report of 
that journey ſerves to convey ſome idea of that remote 
country, the Directors are perſuaded that a ſhort ab- 
ftra& of it will not be unacceptable. This journey he 
found the moſt fatiguing and unpleaſant of any he had 
made in the ſervice of the Society. The weather pro- 
ved to be uncommonly bad for that ſeaſon of the year ; 
for twelve weeks in ſucceflion, there was not one 
day, without rain, in that part of Sutherland ; and that 
country, totally deſtitute of roads, and at all times 
boggy, except on its numerous rocks and hills, was then, 
in great meaſure, a marſh. 

Having travelled by the way of Fort George and 
Tais, and croſſed the two ferries at the head of the Firth 
b of 
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of Dornoch, and experienced the hoſpitality of the wor- 
thy proprietor of Skibo *, where deluges of rain de- 
tained him for ſome days, he travelled to Lairg, in the 
heights of Sutherland. — There, in the houſe of the ve- 
nerable Mr Mackay, miniſter of the pariſh, he was met, 
according to appointment, by Major Mackay, Tackſman 
of Eriboll, who not only undertook to be his guide, but 
brought him horſes fit for travelling through the country, 
which his own were not, and were therefore left behind. 

Even with theſe horſes, however well accuſtomed to 
the country, the progreſs through it was not a little dif- 
ficult. The courſe, (for roads there were none, not even 
a path marked out by foot-ſteps), lay either over rocks 
amidſt large looſe ſtones, or over the tough ſurface of 
moſs, in ſome places ten or twelve feet deep, or in the 
beds of rivulets, which had waſhed away the moſs, and 
thus furniſhed a firm bottom. In purſuing this courſe, 
the traveller, in order to keep ſomewhat in a ſtraight 
line, is obliged to ride very much in water. A gen- 
tleman, who accompanied the Secretary, and who had 
been at pains to count, remarked that they had croſſed 
one rivulet no leſs than four-and-twenty times in the 
ſpace of an hour. But when they entered upon the 
wide and pathleſs moraſſes, Major Mackay, to whom the 
whole country is perfectly known, had the goodneſs to 
ride conſiderably 2-head of the company, and carefully 
to explore the courſe which they could in ſafety purſue, 
After twelve hours riding through ſuch ways, and un- 
der an almoſt continued rain, late at night they reached 
the hoſpitable dwelling of their conductor, where every 
thing comfortable was furniſhed to them. Here were 
the Secretary's head-quarters for ſeveral days ; during 
which he was employed, when the weather would at all 
permit, in exploring the country round, examining 
| ſchools, 

George Dempſter of Dunichen, Eſq. 
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ſthools; attending to ſtations where new ſchools were 
ſolicited, and in viſiting the ſituation and accommodations 
of the miſſionary, lately appointed by the Society for the 
benefit of this part of the country. His charge is 
a molt important and peculiarly difficult one. It 
conſiſts of three different diſtricts of as many pariſhes, 
viz. Durneſs, Edrachyllis, and Tongue, and contains 
about 1500 ſouls. His reſidence is at We/t-moine, or 
Eriboll on the fide of the Loch, or arm of the fea, 
known by the name of Loch Eriboll, where he has a 
dwelling-honſe and offices, a croft of land, furniſhed by 
ſome neighbouring tackſmen, among whom Major Mac- 
kay bore the chief expence. There too 1s a chapel or 
place of worſhip, built and decently fitted up by the 
ſame perſons; where the miſſionary officiates two Sab- 
baths, out of four, to a numerous congregation. The 
third Sabbath he goes to Edrachyllis, at the diſtance of 
about eighteen miles, which it is impoſſible to ride, ow- 
ing partly to the extreme ſteepneſs of a hill which he 
muſt croſs, and partly to bogs which lie in the way, and 
which will not bear the weight of a horſe. The fourth 
Sabbath he officiates at Melne/s, the diſtrict aſſigned to 
him, in the pariſh of Tongue, and lying upon the weſt 
fide of the arm of the ſea, called Loch Tongue. This 
loch, which ſeparates the diſtrict of Melua from the 
pariſh church, the people cannot croſs in ſtormy wea- 
ther, nor have they at any time a number of boats ſuſh- 
cient to tranſport them. To this part of his charge, 
the miſſionary has to travel over a continued bog of 
ten miles, called the Moine, where riding is moſt diffi- 
cult, and, without an experienced guide, impracticable. 
From the ſhort detail here given, the importance, as 
well as difficulty of this miſſion may be eſtimated, and 
in no caſe have FIFTY POUNDS per annum of the Society's 
money 
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money been better beſtowed than in its endowment. 
The charge is at the ſame time ſo very laborious to a 
conſcientious miniſter, that a man only of a vigorous 
conſtitution, and in the prime of life, ſeems qualified 
to undertake it and ſuch in all reſpects was the Rev. 
Mr John Robertſon, who then filled it; a man, who, by 
the exertions of a vigorous mind, and by unremitting in- 
duſtry, had acquired both claſſical leatning, and the 
Gaelic language, after he had attained to manhood, — 
He was born and bred in a country where no Gaelic 1s 
ſpoken ; but having been, in early life, appointed one 
of the Society's ſchool-maſters, in a Highland country, 
he was led to ſtudy that language, and in proceſs of 
time acquired the utmoſt readineſs and fluency in it. 

The Directors think it proper to ſtate here, Mr Ro- 
bertſon's having fince that time accepted of a call to be 
miniſter of a Chapel of Eaſe at Rothſay in Bute; the 
Directors, though they ſincerely regretted, could not 
blame his removing to a far eafier, and not leſs impor- 
tant charge. 

Before appointing a ſucceſſor, the Dire&ors thought 
it neceſſary to have a more permanent ſecurity for the 
accommodations required, than the engagement of Tack/- 
men, whole leaſes they underſtood were ſoon to expire. 
On the firſt erection of this miſſion, they could 
obtain no ſecurity from the Proprietor of the eſtate ; 
but as ſoon as the preſent Lord REar, a promiſing 
young nobleman, ſucceeded, his man of buſineſs was ap- 
plied to on the ſubject, and in courſe of a correſpondence, 
his Lordſhip very frankly agreed to continue what was 
formerly enjoyed, and to furniſh whatever more ſhould 
be found requifite for the comfortable accommodation 


of the miſſionary. 
The 


L231 

The DireAors nominated, in conſequence, to that ſta- 
tion, Mr Neil Macbride, a licentiate of the preſbytery 

of Edinburgh, who had enjoyed one of the Society's 

burſaries, and of whoſe piety and good principles, as 
well as general acceptableneſs, they were fully aflured. 


To return to the Secretary's journey: Having fi- 
niſhed his bufineſs in the immediate vicinity of Eri- 
boll, having crofled the loch, and taken a view of that 
part of the pariſh of Durneſs, which lies towards Cape 
Wrath, he proceeded for Tongue. His way led him 
acroſs the Moine, the Bog formerly mentioned, and which 
was then greatly ſwelled by long continued rains. Even 
Major Mackay and Mr Robertſon found a guide neceſ- 
ſary to ditect to a ſafe courſe. And although the guide 
had been born and bred upon the fide of it, and kept a 
quarter of a mile a-head, ſhaking the ground with his 
feet, to aſcertain where the way was praQticable ; they 
found the paſſage not a little difficult—one of the horſes 
ſunk down in the moſs, and required the aſſiſtance of 
ſeveral men to extricate him. 

Having viſited the Society's ſchools, in the pariſh of 
Tongue, aſſiſted by the worthy Mr Mackenzie, the mi- 
niſter, the Secretary proceeded forwards, through the 
pariſh of Farr, (a diſtri fimilar in all reſpects to Lord 
Reay's country,) to the pariſh of Reay in Caithneſs, 


where at length he had the ſatisfaction to find bimſelf 


upon Terra firma ;—and where his kind conductor, 
Major Mackay, took his leave. 

Of the country through which the Secretary had juſt 
paſſed, it is to be obſerved in general, that the arable 
land conſiſts of patches by the ſides of rivers, or arms of 
the ſea, which ſtretch inland ſeveral miles. Some of the 
farms, particularly in the pariſh of Durneſs, have a con- 

ſiderable 
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hderable quantity of arable ground, and, /or this coun- 
try, are fertile in no common degree. The ſea and 
the rivers furniſh the inhabitants with fiſh in abun- 
dance. In the fands of Loch- Tongue, cockles of an 
extraordinary ſize are found in the greateſt plenty, 
and conſtitute no inconſiderable part of the food of the 


Poor; the country, in general, conſiſting of hill and 


moſs, is favourable for rearing black cattle; of which 
great numbers are annually ſent to the Engliſh mar- 
kets. | 

To a ftranger, the aſpect of the country muſt 
needs appear bleak and dreary, and it is poſſible, as the 
Secretary experienced, that his health may ſuffer from 
its extreme dampneſs ; the natives, however, neither ob- 
ſerve the one, nor are affected by the other A more 
active, vigorous, ſpirited people are no where to be 
found, nor to ſtrangers more hoſpitable and obliging. 
In their general turn of mind they are ſober and religi- 
ous ; their manners are orderly and decent; their thirſt 
after knowledge is great; and, ever fince the Revolu- 
tion, their loyalty to the family on the throne, has, even 
in the worſt of times, been unſhaken. Among ſuch 
people, it is not to be doubted that the Society's Teach- 
ers are received with avidity and gratitude, and their 
ſchools well attended. The Secretary was happy to 
find the ſchoolmaſters in general, men of reſpectable ta- 
lents, and attentive to their duty ; nor did he find in any 
part of the Highlands, young people who diſcovered a 
quicker genius for learning. 

Underſtanding that the preſbytery of Caithneſs were 
aſſembled at Thurſo, the Secretary rode thither, tecei- 
ved from his brethren information concerning the Socie- 
ty's ſchools in their ſeveral pariſhes which he had vifit- 
ed in 1789 ;—he afterwards went to examine, perſonal- 


ly, 


— — . - 


HE 


ly, thoſe of later erection. Being joined, in theſe viſi- 
tations and examinations, by Dr Moriſon, miniſter of 
Canniſbay, who had for ſome years ſuperintended the 
Society's ſchools, both in Caithneſs and in Orkney, they 
proceeded to the pariſh of Latheron. In this vaſt pa- 
riſh, which extends along the ſea-coaſt twenty-two miles, 
beſides ſtretching a great way inland among the bills, 
the language of the people is entirely Gaelic. 

The diviſion of language among the different diſtricts 
of the eaſtern part of the north of Scotland, is a ſtri- 
king phenomenon, which has never yet been ſufficiently 
accounted for. In Lord Reay's country, GAELIC is the 
only layguage ſpoken by the common people. 

In six pariſhes of the xx which conſtitute the Preſby- 
tery and ſhire of Caithneſs, Exgliſb is the general lan- 
guage. In the other Four *, Gaelic is the dialect of the 
common people ; as it is in all the pariſhes of the coun- 
ties of Sutherland and Roſs, and alſo of Cromarty, with 
the exception of three pariſhes, viz. Cromarty itſelf, 
Roſemarkie, and Avoch, in which Engliſh alone is ſpo- 

Immediately after croſſing the Murray Firth, Gaelic, 
excepting in Fort George and Inverneſs among ſtran- 
gers and people of better faſhion, who ſpeak Engliſh, 
the Gaelic reſumes its influence, and continues along the 
coaſt, to Nairn, where it ceaſes, It prevails through 
the whole of Inverneſ5/hire, the high diſtricts of that 
of Aberdeen in the line of Braemar, and through the 
Highlands of Perth/hrre to Dunkeld, where it gives place 
to Engliſh alone and unmixed. - 

To what cauſe is this ſtrange intermixture of lan- 
guages, fo radically different, fo perfectly foreign to each 
other 


* viz. Thurſo, (except in the town, where, from the influx of ſtrangers, 
Engliſh prevails,) Reay, Halkirk, and Latheron. 
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other in ſound and ſenſe, to be aſcribed ? The queſtion is 
of difficult ſolution ; conjecture muſt ſupply the place of 
authentic information, which hiſtory does not afford. 
The ſubject merits the attention of ANTIQUARIANS, and to 
them it 13 left, 


Earneſt and repeated application having been made to 
the Society for the erection of a miſſion in the pariſh of 
Latheron *, the Directors had agreed to pay the one half 
of the ſalary of a miſſionary there, viz. L. 25.; Sir Fobn 
Sinclair of Ulbſter having become bound for the other 
half, with the uſual accommodations. The Directors 
having reſerved to themſelyes the nomination of the 
miſſionary, two candidates were recommended, either of 
whom would have been acceptable to them: unfortunately 
however, neither would pleaſe the whole people. They 
were divided into two parties, headed by men of in- 
fluence in the pariſh, each keen for its favourite mi- 
niſter, and animoſities had proceeded to a great height, 
The Secretary, having been particularly commiſſioned 
to that effect, laboured to put an end to them, and, while 
he was there, with every proſpect of ſucceſs. Unfor- 
tunately, however, after his departure, diſſentions again 
broke out with new violence. And the DireQors, in 
the end, found no other way of making the ſettlement 
comfortable, than by ſetting afide both candidates, 
though of unexceptionable character, and propoſing a 
third. 

Mr William Mac Intaſb, a licentiate of the preſbytery 
of Inverneſs, and highly recommended by many reſpe&- 
able clergymen of that country, was the perſon on 
whom the choice of the Directors fell. Mr Maclntoſh 


Was 


cSce Account, &c. 1796, p. 37+ 
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was received by the people of the miſſion with univer- 
fal ſatis faction; was ordained and admitted by the Preſ- 
bytery of Caithneſs to be miniſter of that miſſion, He 
enjoys all the uſual accommodations, and is highly re- 
ſpeed and uſeful. 

Nothing farther occurs in the report of this tour to 
claim the attention of the public. 


In 1798, the Directors were informed of the death 
of the Rev. Mr MacCslloch, the aged and worthy mi- 
niſter of Strathfillan, a chapel of eaſe for the pariſhes 
of Killin and Glenorchy, endowed by the late Lady 
Glenorchy, and committed to the patronage of the So- 
ciety . 

The Earl of Breadalbane, the elders of the diſtrict, 
and a very great number of heads of families, having 
united in a petition, in favour of Mr Hugh Mac Dougal, 


a Preacher of the goſpel, who had officiated as afliſtant 


to Mr MacCulloch, for ſome time before his death, the 
Directors appointed him to ſupply the vacancy, and he 
was accordingly ordained and admitted into that charge 
by the preſbytery of Dunkeld. 

The Society's miſſion + of New-byth having become 
vacant laſt year, by the tranſlation of the Rev. Mr Rai- 
ny to the church of Old Meldrum, the Directors nomi- 
nated to ſupply that vacancy Mr George Urquhart, 2 
licentiate of the preſbytery of Edinburgh, who has re- 
ceived an unanimous call from the people of the diſtri, 
and was lately admitted, by the preſbytery of Turreff 
to that charge. 

The General Meeting having inſtructed their Com- 

c mittee 


For a fuller account of this miſſion or chapel, vide Account of the 
Funds,” &c. publiſhed in 1796, p. 36. 


+ Vide the Account, &c. p. 37- 
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mittee of DireQors, gradually to withdraw the ſchools 
on their eſtabliſhment, from the lower and more 
improved parts of the Highlands, which had long en- 
joyed the benefit of them, in order to endow ſchools, in 
the moſt northern and diſtant parts, to which otherwiſe 
their funds cannot extend, and the Directors having re- 
ceived from the Secretary, in conſequence of his tour to 
theſe parts in 1791, a melancholy repreſentation of the 
ſituation of the people of Lewis, with reſpe& to their deſi- 
ciency in the firſt principles of literature and religious 
knowledge, as well as the common arts of civilization, 
reſolved to bend their endeavours to remedy theſe de- 
fets, by ſuch means as were within their power. A 
correſpondence was inſtituted with the worthy and libe- 
ral Proprietor, (now Lord Seaforth), and his amiable 
Lady, who, in a ſpecial manner, took the means of im- 
proving theſe iſlanders under her patronage. Parochial 
ſchools were erected by the Proprietor, with accommo- 
dations and adequate ſalaries to the ſchoolmaſters, ap- 
pointed by himſelf. He alſo furniſhed accommodations 
in a liberal ſtyle, to the ſchoolmaſters ſent by the Socie- 
ty, to the four pariſhes into which this extenſive and 
rugged iſland is divided, Ten ſchoolmiſtreſſes were 
likewiſe appointed, for as many different diſtris of it, 
at the joint expence of the Proprietor and the Socie- 
ty, with a ſalary to a perſon qualified to ſuperintend 
the whole of theſe infant ſeminaries. 

Lady Seaforth found, in the obſtinacy and folly of the 
people, many obſtacles in bringing to bear her patriotic 
ſcheme of diffuſing induſtry among the young females. 
By dint of patience and perſeverance, however, and at 
no little expence, ſhe has wonderfully ſucceeded, and be- 
ſides what is uſed in the country, many thouſand ſpin- 
dles of linen yarn, are annnally exported from the iſland, 

ſpun 
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ſpun by females, moſt of whom, ten years ago, had ne- 
ver ſo much as ſeen a ſpinning-wheel, 

The Directors are ſorry to ſay, that the efforts which 
they have employed, for the promotion of literature and 
religious knowledge, have been by no means attended 
with ſimilar ſacceſs, in that iſland. 

The common people ſeem to have a rooted a- 
verſion to give their children education. They and 
their fathers having never been taught letters, they 
cannot conceive of what uſe they can be to their child- 
ren: they think that as literature brings no immediate 
pecuniary advantage, ſo it is attended with this very 
great loſs, that it entices their children to leave them, 
and their mean "domeſtic employments at home, and go 
abroad to puſh their fortunes in the world. Of conſe- 
quence, although the Proprietor has eſtabliſhed a paro- 
chial, and the Society a charity-ſchool, in every pariſh, 
(and although in theſe laſt the children are not only 
taught, but furniſhed with books gratis,) yet few child. 
ren, even of thoſe who live in the immediate vicinity, 
have attended. 

After trying a variety of expedients, in order to 
remedy this evil, Dr MacLeod, miniſter of Harris, who, 
fince the year 1791, has ſaperintended the ſchools of the 
Society in the Synod of Glenelg, has deviſed a plan, in 
concert with Lord Seaforth, which promiſes to prove 
effectual. 

It ſhall be ſtated in his own words, in his report of a 
tour which he made through the iſland of Lewis in the 
month of September laſt. After havang ſtated the erec- 
tion and liberal endowment of parochial ſchools, and the 
excellent accommodations furniſhed to thoſe of the So- 
ciety, by the noble Proprietor ; the Doctor adds. 

The advantages of all theſe beneficent inſtitutions, 
66 are 
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© are obvious to almoſt every perſon of common under. 
e ſtanding. They only, whoſe minds are darkened by 
© ignorance and prejudice, can be inſenſible of them. 
Vet ſuch is the barbarity of the unhappy people of this 
country, among whom they are eſtabliſhed, and ſuch 
© their ſavage habits, that their progreſs hitherto has been 
C cruelly retarded. Talk to any of them of the advanta- 
ges of knowledge, you may as well deſcribe colours to 
© one born blind. In vain do you point out to them ex- 
© amples ſo near at hand, and ſo well known as in the 
© town of Stornoway, (the only town in the iſland,) of 
© perſons who have riſen, in conſequence of education, 
from a ſtate of ignorance, poverty and ſervitude, to 
knowledge, opulence and independence, you only rivet 
© the father's prejudices the more ſtrongly, and give a freſh 
© alarm to his fears, leſt by ſending his ſon to ſchool, he 
© be for ever deprived of his aſſiſtance in his menial la- 
©bours. The proſpe& of advantage from ſchool appears 
© to him, at beſt, diſtant and uncertain. The ſervice of . 
© his child, as ſoon as he can herd a cow, or handle a 
© ſpade, he confiders as a preſent good, and an. no far- 
© ther into conſequences. 
« Except in the town of Stornoway, where a more 
* enlightened ſpirit prevails, the rude inhabitants of this 
country have, in general, theſe unfortunate prepoſſeſ- 
© fions deeply rooted in their minds, are callous to the 
* remonſtrances of their worthy paſtors, and uniformly 
© averſe to literary ſchools. It was the authoritative in- 
* fluence of Lord Seaforth alone, which brought the num- 
© ber of ſcholars now reported to be attending the ſchool 
© at Neſs, (one of the Society's), and in the preſent ſtate 
* of this country, the continuance of that authority, till a 
more liberal ſpirit ſhall obtain, will be true benevo- 
* lence. * 
« It 
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« Tt is evident that ſome degree of compulſion, tem- 
+ pered with lenity and prudence, is neceſſary to oblige 
© theſe poor ignorant creatures to do what ſo obviouſly 
© tends to the benefit of their own families, as well as to 
* the general civilization of the country. _ 

« In the vicinity of the ſchool of Berneray, which the 

Society, after the ſchoolmaſter had been for twenty · ſe· 
ven months without a ſingle ſcholar, had, on that ac» 
* count, found themſelyes obliged to ſuppreſs, there are 
no fewer than ſeventy-five boys, and fifty-four girls, 
* moſt of whom might attend during the greateſt part of 
© the year, but who, from the malignant cauſe now aſ- 
* ſigned, are doomed to all the horrors of ignorance 
and wretchedneſs, 

« Mr Chapman, (Lord Seaforth's factor, armed with 
* authority for that purpoſe), after many efforts by mild 
© perſuaſion had proved ineffetual, in juſt indignation, 
5 gaye out in public orders, that unleſs the ſchools ſhall 
be immediately filled with ſcholars, he will point out 
to Lord Seaforth the moſt re fractory among the tenants, 
to be warned out of their poſſeſſions before Whitſunday 
*next. And ſtrong as this meaſure may appear to men 
in the civilized parts of the kingdom, it is the only ex- 
« pedient in this part of the country that is likely to pro- 
* duce the intended effect. If it {hall ſucceed, as I hope 

it 
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* In the year 1791, the Secretary of the Society, in 
courſe of his tour, was told by a gentleman of fortune and 
high reſpeRability, in the weſt coaſt of Roſsſhire ®, that about 
thirty years before that time, when he and the other truſtees 
of the late Lord Seaforth, then a minor, were obliged to iſ- 
fue an order to the people of Lewis, to plant potatoes in 

quantities 
* Mr Mackenzie of Applecroſs. 
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* it will, a large ſupply of books ſhould be ſent from the 
Society to Stornoway, addreſſed to the Moderator of the 
preſbytery of Lewis, who will ſee them properly diſtri- 
* buted.” 

This melancholy picture of the ignorance of the in- 
habitants of Lewis, is drawn, not by a ſtranger, curſo- 
rily paſſing through the country, but by a Clergyman of 
well known talents and reſpectability, Miniſter of the 
next adjacent pariſh, whom frequent intercourſe with 
the people of Lewis has furniſhed with the beſt oppor- 
tunities of knowing their opinions and habits. 

Such as the inhabitants of Lewis are repreſented to 
be at this day, ſuch were thoſe of by far the greater 
part of the Highlands and iſlands of Scotland at the time 
of the inſtitution of the Society for propagating Chri- 
ſtian knowledge, and for many years afterwards :—and 
to the unremitting efforts of that Society, in eſtabliſhing 
ſchools, diſtributing books, and introducing the arts of 

_ Induſtry, 
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quantities, proportioned to the extent of their holdings. and 
that under the penalty of being turned out of their farms, — 
a violent outcry was raiſed againſt the mandate, as tyrannical 
in the extreme.—PFor many years paſt, potatoes have been 
ſo much an article of their food, that one cannot well con- 
ceive how they could ſubſiſt without them. So neceſſary and 
wholeſome often, is the exerciſe of ſomewhat of an arbitrary 
power, to compel ignorant men to adopt meaſures obvioully 
for their own good. 

The gentleman added, that at the ſame period, the truſ- 
tees of Lord Seaforth ordered the tenants in Lewis to en- 
cloſe a bit of ground for a garden, and to plant vegetables, 
particularly kail, (cole- wort). They ſaid they would do 
ſo, but thanked God, that even Lord Seaforth could not 
make them eat them.” 
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induſtry, the happy change which has ſince taken place, 
is (in the judgment of thoſe who are beſt acquainted 
with the ſlate of the country,) in great meaſure to be 
aſeribed. 

The Directors indulge the hope, that, through the ef- 
forts of the benevolent Proprietor, and of the Society 
united, the habits and manners of the people of Lewis 
ſhall, ere many years elapſe, correſpond to thoſe of the 
far greater part of the Highlands, where education is 
held in general eſtimation, and where the cry of the in- 
habitants for more ſchools than it is poſſible for the So- 
ciety, on their preſent funds to grant to them, is loud 
and urgent. | 

Some gentlemen of Scotland are to be found even in 
the preſent times, whoſe minds are ſo ſingularly conſti- 
tuted, as not only to deny the uſefulneſs of giving edu- 
cation in the firſt principles of literature to the common 
people, but to aſcribe to it effects pernicious to them and 
the country: © it elevates their minds above the ſphere 
* to which Providence has doomed them—makes them 
* diſcontented with their condition and mean employ- 
© ments—and inſpires them with a reſtleſs deſite to leave 
* the plough, and the ſpade, to puſhtheir fortunes abroad,” 
Perhaps, upon a narrow inveſtigation into the true 
cauſe of this outcry againſt ſchools for, the vulgar, it 
will be found to conſiſt, with not a few at leaſt, in a de- 
fire to keep their people at home, in ignorance and ſub- 
jection. | 

If gentlemen, however, are not to be convinced b 
arguments addreſſed to their underſtanding and feelings, 
as men and as Chriſtians, they may perhaps be affected, 
in ſome meaſure, by attending to well known facts. 

The groſs ignorance of the common people of France 
is known to all who are acquainted with that country. 
Had 
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Had they, in place of having their attention chiefly di- 
reed to the external and frivolous ceremonies of reli- 
gion, been inſtructed in the genuine principles of Chriſti. 
anity, 1s it to be believed, that they would have become 
inſtruments, in the hands of pretended patriots, and athe- 
iſtical philoſophers, of committing the horrid exceſſes, 
which, within theſe ſew years, have diſgraced that un- 
happy country ? | 

Let thoſe who are adverſe to the inſtruction of the 
common people, look to the ſtate of a country with 
which we are more nearly concerned ;—let them peruſe 
the accounts of the late rebellion in Ireland, ſcarcely as 
yet appeaſed, and in them they will perceive, written in 
characters of blood, the deplorable effects of the igno- 
rance of the people. 

In the laſt ſeſſion of the Iriſh Parliament, a member 
of the houſe of Commons, and chairman of a committee 
appointed to enquire into the ſtate of education in that 
kingdom, introduced the report of. the committee with 
a remarkable ſpeech, in which he contraſted the pea- 
| fantry of Scotland with thoſe of Ireland. Converſe,” 
ſaid he, © with any man from among the loweſt of the peo- 
© ple in Scotland, and you will find him intelligent, and well 
* informed upon all ſubjects of ordinary occurrence ; talk 
to an Iriſhman of the ſame order, and you will diſcover 
that he has few more ideas than a brute, To what is 
© this difference between men of the ſame condition to be 
* aſcribed? Not to any natural defe& of talents or genius; 
for in this reſpect the commons of Ireland are as libe- 
© rally endued as any in the world; it is education alone 
© which conſtitutes the difference. In Scotland, by means 
© of parochial and other ſchools, the peaſants in early 
life are taught to read, to think, and to know the prinei- 
* ples of religion and ſound morals. In Ireland they are 
| * utterly 
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© ntterly neglected, and of conſequence are perpetualdupes 
© to artful defigning villains, who take advantage of their 
© ignorance and ſuperſtition, to lead them into exceſſes 
© diſgraceful to humanity * ?, 

In 


9 Ae racodete, for which the writer of this note pledges 
his veracity, having had it from the gentleman himſelf who 
was the ſufferer, will ſerve as an illuſtration of the above 
ſtatement. 

Mr. B———, a gentleman of a noble family in Ireland, 
who had been for four ſucceſſive Parliaments, and who was 
then repreſentative of the county in which he refided, who 
lived in a ſplendid and hoſpitable ſtyle, and whoſe houſe was 
open, particularly to clergymen of the country, without di- 
ſtinction of Popiſh or Proteſtant, put himſelf at the head of a 
body of gentlemen-yeomanry, who had united for the defence 
of their King and country, at the time of the threatened 

French invaſion of Ireland. He incurred, of conſequence, 
the reſentment of the rebels, who vowed vengeance. 
They determined to deſtroy his houſe :—the gentleman himſelf 
was abſent: — notice, however, was ſent by a friend of the fa- 
mily to his lady, an amiable accompliſhed woman, only two 
hours before the approach of tbe rebels. She immediately 
fled, with her fix children, and betook herſelf for ſhelter to a 
ſmall veſſel, riding at anchor on the neighbouring ſhore. 
The ſeamen on board, infected by the contagion of the coun- 
try, immediately, in ſpite of all her entreaties to carry her 
and her children to any place of ſafety in the neighbourhood, 
deſerted the ſhip. She was obliged to return on ſhore, and 
take refuge in a ſmall cottage, inhabited by an old woman, 
a dependant on the family, who, for the ſpace of eight days, 
went abroad in the night time, to procure mere neceſſaries to 
ſupport the lives of her illuſtrious gueſts, 

Meantime the rabble, heated by a raſeally friar, came to 

d the 
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In July 1798, the Society were informed of the death 
of the Rev. Dr Moriſon, miniſter of Caniſbay, in 
Caithneſs, who, from the year 1790, (the date of the 

Secretary's 


8 — 


the gentleman's houſe, with which he was well acquainted, 
having often, along with his brethren, ſhared in its hoſpita- 
lity, and going up to the library, and rummaging about, he 
found a book printed in the old Saxon character, together 
with a piece of Port-Fire, Theſe he carried down to 
the mob, and holding up the book, exclaimed, ** This is the 
book of magic with which Mr B performs his incan- 
tations for the deſtruction of the true Catholics,” Then kind- 
ling the match, and dipping it in a pail of water which he had 
provided for the purpoſe, and bringing it out till burning, he 
appealed to them whether this was not deciſive evidence of 
what Mr B———— could do by magic to accompliſh their 
ruin. Then leading the mob to a rivulet in the neighbour- 
hood, after many prayers and exorciſms, he plunged the book 
and the Port- Fire into the water, laid ſtones upon them, 
and exhorted the people, every one, to bring a ſtone to bury 
them under ſuch a heap that they could never riſe again to 
do miſchief. All this mummery was but a prelude to what 
followed. By theſe tricks the people being inflamed into mad- 
neſs, —he led them back to the manſion houſe, where they fell 
to work, and firſt tore to pieces -the library, (a noble one, 
which had coft above L. 2000), then plundered or demo- 
liſhed the furniture, and every thing they could lay their 
hands upon, and in the ſpace of two or three hours did da- 
mage to the amount of ſeveral thouſand pounds. 

This is one inſtance of many, which occurred amidſt the 
horrid ſcenes of the late rebellion in Ireland, but it ſufficient- 
ly marks the deplorable effects of ignorance in the body of 
the people at large, 

It may be aſked, with confidence, whether any art or 


Power 
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Secretary's firſt tour into that country), to that period, 
had acted as ſuperintendant of their ſchools in Caithneſs 
and the Orkney iſlands. From his zealous attachment 


to 
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power of perſuaſion upon the part of the moſt popular dema- 
' gogue who ever gained their favour, could produce ſuch ef- 
ſects upon even a mob of Scotch peaſantry * Their enlight- 
ened minds would, at once, have detected, and treated with 
contempt and indignation, ſuch infamous artifices to miſlead 
them. Let the following. well known fa& ſerve as a 
proof, 

In the year 1797, an act paſſed in the Britiſh, Parliament, 
for calling oyt a certain number of young men from each pa- 
riſh, to conſtitute a militia for the internal defence of the 
country, A popular clamour was railed againſt the meaſure 
in every part of Scotland, the moſt abominable falſehoods 
were deviſed and propagated to inflame the minds of the 
people; they were made to believe that this was a plot of 
the King's miniſters, (who had not money for enliſting of 
ſoldiers in the uſual way) to force young men into the ſervice, 
in order to ſend them abroad to tbe Eaft Indies, as was ſome- 
times ſaid, and to Hanover at others, to defend his Majeſty's 
electoral dominions. 

Abſurd as theſe repreſentations of this truly conſtitutional 
meaſure were, they for a time obtained credit with the popu- 
lace, and the conſequences are well known. In many parts 
of Scotland, in the Highlands particularly, the people roſe in 
a tumultuous manner; but what was the miſchief they did? 
They inſiſted with, and threatened into a compliance, ſome 
gentlemen, that they ſhould not give their aſſiſtance to put 
the obnoxious act in execution. Having in moſt caſes ob- 
tained à promiſe to this effect, they quietly diſperſed, and 
public tranquillity was immediately reſtored. Amidſt all the 
tumults on this occaſion, no life was loſt, no blood was ſhed, 
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to the objects of their Inſtitution, and frequent viſita- 
tions of their ſchools, the Directors derived much im- 
portant benefit ; errors were corrected, accommodations 

' were 
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no houſe was burnt, no man's property was deſtroyed. The 
whole miſchief originated from want of attention (as no evil 
was apprehended) to explain to the people the nature and 
true deſign of the meaſure before the time of its execution 
arrived, and this gave encouragement and opportunity to ill- 
deſigning factious men to propagate thoſe malicious repreſen- 
tations of it which have been mentioned. Had the people 
been duly apprized of its true nature and tendency, all their 
arts would have proved vain. 

Theſe well known facts ſerve to place the character and 
genius of the commons of the two countries in their true 
light. In the one, groſs ignorance of the very firſt principles 
of religion and morals, prepares them for every ſcene of out- 
rage and of blood, into which fa&ious leaders may chooſe to 
lead them; in the other, the minds of the people, enlighten- 
ed by an early education, are prepared to reſiſt every ſolici- 
tation to outrage, and to prefer counſels which lead to mo- 
deration, peace and loyalty. 

It is aſked therefore, with ſome degree of ee; 
whether, even in a political view, they who, by unwearied 
pains and exertion, without any proſpect of perſonal advan- 
tage, have been inſtrumental in ſpreading light, and know- 
ledge, and religion, over the dark, and, but for them, neglect- 
ed corners of their country, have not obtained a title to the 
gratitude of their fellow. citizens ? 

Much it is to be wiſhed that a ſociety were formed in Ire- 
land fimilar to that which has fo long ſubfiſted in Scotland, 
under the name of © The Society. for Prepagating Cbriſtian 
Knowledge.” 

It is true that a Society “ for erecting and promoting 

Engliſh 
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. were better furniſhed to the ſchoolmaſters, and their di- 


ligence was ſtimulated and encouraged. The Directors 
mourned over the loſs of ſo faithful a fellow-labourer, 
and willingly give this tribute of * acknowledg- 
ment to his memory. 


The 
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Engliſh Proteſtant Schools in Ireland,“ was incorporated by 
Royal Charter, in 1733; the original members of which 
were the Lord Lieutenant for the time, the Primate, 
the Archbiſhops, the Biſhops, with the principal nobility, 
clergy and gentry of the kingdom. It is allo true, that at 
the outſet, and for ſome time after the eommencement of the 
plan, much zeal was diſplayed in carrying it on, and that moſt 
liberal encouragement has all along been given by Parlia- 
ment for its ſupport ;—yet it is a melancholy truth, well 
known to all who are acquainted with the ſtate of things in 
that country, that theſe ſchools have, conſidering the expence 
of their endowment, been attended with little comparative 
advantage, particularly in the ſouthern parts of the iſland, 
where Popery is the religion of the great body of the peo- 
ple. In ſome- of theſe parts, if common report may be 
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credited, the ſalaries of many of the teachers, have dege- 


nerated into little elſe than finecure penſions, and rot a few 
of the pretended ſchoolmaſters live at the diſtance of many 
miles from the place where they ought to be employed in 
teaching. 

In one important reſpect, indeed, the ſituation of Ireland, 
is widely different from that of Scotland, 'The great body 
of the common people of Ireland are bigotted Roman Ca- 
tholics, In ſuch a country, to ere&, and procure attendance 
upon Proteſtant ſchools, and to render them extenſively 
uſeful, is undoubtedly a matter of difficult accompliſhment, 
requiring no ordinary ſhaxe, both of delicacy and pru- 
dence, To attempt this, merely by government ap- 

pointments, 
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The Secretary, who, for many years previous to hit 
election into that office“, had been one of the Di- 


rectors of the Society, and who well knew from ex- 
perience 


* In 1789. 
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pointments, and parliamentary aids, there is much rea- 
ſon to fear will never ſucceed. The experiment has al- 
ready been tried, and has failed: it can ſcarcely be again 
attempted under more fayourable circumſtances. 

But were private individuals, of real piety, patriotiſm, 
prudence and zeal, to unite together for this important 
purpoſe ; were they to begin their labours upon a ſmall 
ſcale, —to beware of giving offence, or exciting an alarm 
among the bigotted vulgar, and thoſe by whom they are led; 
were the happy effects of their firſt inſtitutions to become 
evident to the people themſelves, ignorant and ſuperſtitious 
as they are, it is not improbable that the influence of their la- 
bours might filently and quietly, without noiſe or obſervation, 
ſpread through the country, and that the moſt extenſive good 
conſequences would, in procels of time, enſue. 

A pamphlet, publiſhed in Dublin laſt year, written with 
ability, and which excited much attention in Ireland “, con- 
tains the following paſſages, that ſerve to confirm theſe 
ſentiments : © Parliament has caſt off another preju- 
diceDrhat education may be dangerous in * the preſent 
temper and circumflances of 'mankind ; an idea once very 

prevalent, though now, I believe, generally difclaimed. 
Strange! that ſo abſurd a poſition ſhould ever have been re- 
ceived, eſpecially in this nation. What! are the people of 
Ireland too much enlightened ? Have all the horrors and 
crimes we have witneſſed proceeded from their learning ? 


No; this can never be aſſerted : every one admits that we 
are 


„ Entitled, © Efſay on the Preſent State of Manners and Education 
among the Lower Claſſes of the People of Ireland, Dublin 179g.” 
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perience the neceſlity of the meaſure; had; in concert 
with the Directors, formed a plan of viſiting, per- 


ſonally, all the ſchools upon the eſtabliſhment of 
the 
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are now ignorant. Do we not alſo appear the moſt diſturbed 
and unhappy among the nations? If, then, our monſtrous 
vices have kept pace with our brutal ignorance, is it not a 
ſtrong preſumption, is it not a moral demonſtration, that they 
are connected? This connection has indeed of late been 
clearly laid open; it is almoſt become a truiſm, and is la- 
mentably illuſtrated by the hiſtory of our diſaſters; we 
learn it from the boaſtings of our enemies, and the con.cl- 
ſions of our traitors, In the developement of their plots, it 
appears that they grounded their hopes of ſucceſs on the ge- 
neral ignorance, on the ſemi-barbarous ſtate of the people, 
which, as they add, is, of all others, the beſt adapted for 
making war.” 

Afterwards, p. 8. the author proceeds, I cannot perceive, 
in the ſyſtems at preſent propoſed, any fundamental difference, 
any more efficacious and vigorous principle, than ſupported 
thoſe which had already been proved altogether inſufficient. 
The plans indeed appear admirable, but the mainſpring is 
wanting, whereby the whole machinery is to be ſet in motion, 
or at leaſt whereby its operation could be long continued. 
To inſtance, in the laſt plan propoſed to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, by the Chairman of the Committee, he requires that 
ſchoolmaſters be appointed in each pariſh, with competent 
ſalaries ; that they ſhall be appointed by the clergyman and 
magiſtrate, and remain ſubject to their vilitation and controul. 
But does not the great difficulty yet remain ; how are you 
to rouſe and encourage the magiſtrate and clergyman to ſuch 
active and impartial enquiry into the character of the maſter, 
and ſtill more to ſuch anxious inſpection of his conduct, ſuch 

laborious 
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the Society. His conſtituents, at large, gave him their 
warmeſt encouragement to begin and perſevere in the 
accompliſhment of the plan. In courſe of a variety of 
long journeys, of which ſome account has been laid be- 
fore the Public, he had accompliſhed the whole of it, and 
viſited all the parts of the Highlands and iſlands where 
Society ſchools have been erected, the iſlands of Orkney 
and Shetland aloneexcepted. To theſe he reſolved laſt ſum- 
mer, circumſtances not having permitted it ſooner, to di- 
rect his courſe. The Directors, and the general meeting, 

whe 
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laborious and conſtant attenduance upon the ſchool, as would 
promiſe greater fruits than have hitherto been produced, by 
the many abuſed or decayed inſtitutions which already exift 
throughout this kingdom ? Mr Edgworth (Chairman of the 
Committee) felt no doubt the neceſſity of this ſuperinten- 
dence ; he muſt know, indeed, that without it all public in- 
ſlitutions become nugatory ot dangerous: but what expedient 
has he deviſed for enforcing it? His Act of Parliament does 
no more than acquaint the magiſtrate what is his duty. Ts 
that ſufficient to make him practiſe it? No. Statutes cannot 
inſpire zeal, patriotiſm, and religion. Like the tortoiſe which 
was to ſupport the elephant, which was to ſupport the world, 
unfortunately they want ſupport themſelves.” 

Does not this reaſoning point out the neceſſity of ſuch an 
inſtitution in Ireland, as the Society in Scotland for Propa- 
gating Chriſtian Knowledge ? Let real patriots, and the 
true friends of religion in that country, form an affocia- 
tion for like purpoſes. Their ſubſidiary aids to whatever 
plans may be adopted by Parliament, would, if conducted 
with prudence and zeal, have a happy and powerful influ- 
ence in diffuſing a congenial ſpirit, and prompting to emu- 
lation. 
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who wiſhed much for particular information concerning 
theſe remote iſlands, and the ſchools of the Society in 
them, encouraged the deſign. An application to the 
Board of Cuſtoms, through the channel of one of the 
Commiſſioners, who is at the ſame time a Director of 
the Society, obtained for the Secretary the ſame favour 
which had been granted to him in 1791, on his tour to 
the Weſtern Highlands and Iſlands ; viz, one of their 
revenue-cutters to attend him. 

He ſet out from Edinburgh early in * and * 
ving travelled by land to Fort George, the cutter recei- 
ved him there, and in two days he arrived at Lerwick, 
the only Town in the Shetland iſlands. Having met 
with Mr Menzies, the reſpeQable miniſter of that place, 
he was kind enough to accompany him on an extenſive 
tour through the main-land, and ſeveral of the iſlands of 
Shetland; he was prevented from viſiting them all, by in- 
formation that the Preſbytery of Shetland, conſiſting of 
twelve miniſters, was to meet at Lerwick the week after 
he arrived in the country. He thought it of conſequence 
to the objects of his miſſion, to wait upon them when met 
together. He therefore ſhortened his tour through the 
country, returned to Lerwick, met with the Preſbytery, 
and gave in to them a written repreſentation, ſetting 
forth © the well known law of Scotland, with reſpect to 
the erection of parochial ſchools in every pariſh within 
the realm; the many acts of Aſſembly enjoining preſby- 
* teries to uſe diligence, in order to obtain the execution 
of that law in the various pariſhes within their bounds, 
and the reſolution which the Society, long ago formed, 
* of ereing no ſchool, in any pariſh, in which there is 
not an eſtabliſhed parochial ſchool ; that, notwithſtand- 

ing, from ignorance of circumſtances, the Society had, 
* at different periods, been induced to ere& ſchools in 
e . Shetland, 
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Shetland, amounting now in whole to no fewer than nine, 
while, ſo far as he had been informed, in all its twelve 
© pariſhes, only two parochial ſchools have been eftabliſh- 
*ed; that the Society having taken this matter into ſe- 
© rious conſideration, had come to an unammous reſolu- 
© tion, of acting upon the ſame principle with reſpe& to 
Shetland, as to other parts of Scotland. He requeſted, 
therefore, that the Preſbytery would immediately take 
© the neceſſary ſteps, in order to prevent the ſuppreſſion 
© of the Society's ſchools within their bounds ; a meaſure 
* which would be no leſs unpleaſant to the Society than 
© to the Preſbytery.” . 

The members preſent, (all of whom behaved with 
the greateſt perſonal attention to the Secretary), took 
his repreſentation in good part ; entered ſeriouſly into 
the conſideration of the ſubject of it, and at length came 
to the unanimous reſolution of adopting immediate and 
decifive meaſures for having parochial ſchools erected in 
all their pariſhes in which they are wanting. They ap- 
pointed an intimation to this effect, to be publiſhed from 
their reſpective pulpits next Lord's day. The Secre- 
tary found good reaſon, both from the zeal for the mea- 
ſure, expreſſed by ſome of the leading members of the 
Preſbytery, and from the aſſurances given him by 
ſome of the principal landholders, of their conſent to the 
plan, that it will be carried into effect; though not per- 
haps in all the pariſhes ſo ſoon as could be wiſhed. 

When the Secretary found, that in conſequence of his 
attendance upon the Preſbytery, he could not vifit all 
the ſchoolmaſters of the Society, in that country, at their 
proper ſtations, he ſent expreſſes for them to come to 
him at Lerwick. They accordingly came and converſed 
with him there; reported to him the ſtate of their 


_ ſchools, in reſpe& of numbers attending at the different 


ſeaſons 
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ſeaſons of the year; the ſchool-fees paid them, (gene- 
rally next to nothing) ; their agcommodations, as ta 
dwelling-houſes, ſchool- rooms, &c.; and having alſo made 
particular enquiry, at the ſeveral miniſters, concerning 
each of them, he found reaſon to report to his conſtitu- 
ents, that they are, without exception, a worthy, ufeful, 
and reſpeQable ſet of men, —whoſe livings are very far 
from being adequate to their deſert. 

They are uſeful, not merely as teachers of the young, but 
as catechiſty and readers among the old. For as almoſt all 
the pariſhes in Shetland have two at leaſt, and ſometimes 
more churches, the Society's ſchoolmaſters, in ſome mea- 
ſure, ſupply to the people the want of the miniſters, on the 
Lord's days when they are obliged in duty to be abſent. 
They preſide among them in religious exerciſes, and in 
reading to them the Scriptures, and pious books. The 
Secretary, as authoriſed by his conſtituents, gave to 
each of the ſchoolmaſters a preſent in money, according 
to what their circumſtances ſeemed to require; and to 
all, a liberal ſupply of books, from the large ſtock which 
he had brought with him for that purpoſe, from the So- 
ciety's library. 


Having finiſhed all the buſineſs which he found i it poſ- 


ſible for him to do in Shetland, and taken down, in his 
Journal, all the information concerning that country, 
which he had collected, and judged neceſſary to be ſta- 
ted to his conſtituents, he took leave of it on the 28th 
of June, and next day arrived at Fair Je, a {mall ifland, 
ſituated about mid-way between Shetland and Orkney ; 
the property of Mr Stewart of Burgh, a gentleman of 
conſiderable fortune in Orkney, who happened to be in 
the iſland at that time collecting his rents; and from 
whom the Secretary, and thoſe who were with him, recei- 
ved the kindeſt attention, which his ſituation ere per- 
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mitted, as well as a promiſe to improve the ſituation of 
the ſchoolmaſter, in reſpect of accommodations, The 
ifland contains two hundred and forty fonls. The 
men are all fiſhers; and under Mr Stewart's ma- 
nagement, fince he became their landlord, a few years 
ago, have got into eaſy circumſtances, as the Secretary 
was informed; and their appearance in church vindicated 
the truth of the information. 

On his arrival in the iſland, the elders came ſo- 
liciting him to baptize a number of children, ſome of 
whom were confiderably advanced in age ; no miniſter 
having been there for feveral years before. This office, 
Mr Mill, the aged and worthy miniſter of Dunrofinefs, 
to which pariſh the iſland belongs, had, before parting 
with him at Lerwick, requeſted him to perform ; being 
himſelf unable to travel eight leagues by ſea in an open 
boat, the only way by which he has it in his power to 
be conveyed to this part of his charge. The Secretary 
deſired the elders to collect the parents and children, 
with as many of the people as could come. By the time 
that he had viſited the ſchool, which the Society have 
for many years maintained in the iſland, almoſt the 
whole inhabitants aſſembled, and the Secretary took that 
opportunity of preaching to them at great length: he 
was liſtened to with the moſt profound attention; and 
not without ſtrong figns of tenderneſs and ſenſibility. 
The people were all moſt becomingly dreſſed, and ſung 
church muſic delightfully. Eleven children were bap- 
tized. 

The inhabitants of Fair Iſle ſeem to poſſeſs the fame 
character, and to live entirely in the ſame manner, as 
the inhabitants of the other Shetland iflands ; who arc, 
in general, a ſober-minded, quiet, and ingenuous people, 
* to many hardſhips, and to extreme poverty, 


yet 


[ + } 


yet bearing them with patience and meckneſs ;—eagerly 
defirous of information and knowledge, yet, from the 
vaſt extent, and disjointed nature of many of the pariſh- 
es, as well as from the want of fchools, hitherto but il] 
provided in the means of inſtruftion. From the mea» 
ſures now taking, a remedy, it is to be hoped, will, in 
ſome degree, be found for this laſt evil. 


From Fair Iſle, the Secretary proceeded to Kirkwall, 


the capital of the Orkney iffands, and in the hofpitable 
houſe of Mr Riddoch, Collector of the Cuſtoms there, 
found a moſt polite and kind reception. | 

In an eccleſiaſtical view, the Orkney iſlands compoſe 
a Synod, confiſting of three Preſhyteries, viz. Kir&wall, 
Cairflon, and the North Iller; each of theſe having fix 
pariſhes within its juriſdiction. 

The Secretary viſited all the ſchools of the Society in 
Orkney, eleven in number; examined them, and took 
down, in writing, for the uſe of his conſtituents, a Report, 


of the ſituation and accommodations of each; of the 


character and conduct of its ſchoolmaſter, the number 
and progreſs of his ſcholars, with every other circum- 
ſtance worthy of attention. Upon the whole, he found 
reaſon to report, concerning the Society's teachers in 
that country, that they are a moſt uſeful body of men; 
and that of this, the clergy, and the inhabitants at large, 
are fully ſenfible, and gratefully acknowledge it. To the 
far greater number of them he gave (becauſe he found 
they ſtood in need of it,) a preſent in money, and to all 
of them a ſupply of books. From the clergy, (and he 
ſaw all of them who were then in the country), he re- 
ceived the kindeſt attention, both when he met with 
them ſeparately, and when mauy of them aſſembled col- 
lectively at Kirkwall, on purpoſe to converſe with him 
upon a ſubject, which had engaged much of the con- 
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cern of his conſtituents, and was particularly recom, 
mended to his attention, viz. the eſtabliſhment of paro- 
chial ſchools in Orkney ; in reſpe& of which, that coun- 
try, as well as Shetland, has hitherto been "— 
deficient. 

With the approbatian and concurrence of the mini- 
ſters who met with him, he wrote letters to the ſeveral 
Preſhyteries, in a ſtrain ſimilar to that of the repreſen- 
tation which he had given in to the Preſbytery of Shet- 
land. He alſo applied for their concurrence to ſuch 
of the gentlemen-landholders of the country, as 
he had acceſs to meet with, and received a moſt 
fayourable anſwer *®. After having completed, as 
far as they could be attained, the ſeveral objects 
of his miſſion to Orkney, the Secretary took leave 
of that country, with a very grateful ſenſe of the kind- 
neſs he had experienced from all claſſes of the inhabi- 
tants with whom he had intercourſe ; and after a pleaſant 
and quick paſſage, landed at Cromarty. 

Travelling round the coaſt, he viſited avariety of ſchools 
which had been erected ſince his laſt tour in that country, 
and tranſacted other buſineſs of the Society, of confidera- 
ble conſequence, which had been given him in charge; 4 
particular detail of which, and of his journeys and pro- 
ceedings in all the iſlands which he viſited, was on his 
return given in to the Directors; but being by far too 

long 
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* Mr Stewart of Burgh, Mr Laing of Strynie, Mr Rid- 
doch of Cairſton, and Captain Traill of Woodwick, were 
among the number. 

He was aſſured by thoſe who knew him well, (though un- 
fortunately the Secretary had not the happineſs to meet with 
him), that the conſent of Mr Baikie of 'Tankerneſs would 
not be wanting. 
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long to be read to them when aſſembled, was handed a- 
bout among them individually. Of that detail the pre- 
ceding ſhort-abſtra& is given; being all that could be 
admitted into an Appendix, without ſwelling it beyond 
all reaſonable bounds. 

Thus has he finiſhed the whole of that extenfive 
plan which had been deviſed, when he accepted of 
the laborious, though gratuitous office of Secretary 
to the Society. In the courſe of his long- continued, 
and very various travels, both by ſea and land, he has 
experienced, no doubt, confiderable fatigue, and ſome- 
times hardſhip : but he has had the happineſs to enjoy 
the unqualified approbation, and continuing confidence 
of the Society; he has conveyed to them a body of in- 
formation, concerning characters, facts and circumſtan- 
ces, of importance for them to know, but which they 
could not have obtained by any other means than ſuch a 
viſitation ; and he has the ſatisfaQtion to think, that he 
has thus contributed to promote the beſt intereſts of re. 
ligion among a very great number of his countrymen, 
in theſe remote, and too long neglected corners. 


Since the Secretary's return to Edinburgh, the Direc- 
tors have had the ſatisfaction to learn, that the ſubject of 
parochial ſchools was taken into ſerious conſideration, by 
the Synod of Orkney, at their meeting in Auguſt follow- 
ing, when they enjoined each of the preſbyteries, to take 
care that the ſeveral miniſters within their bounds, in 
whoſe pariſhes parochial ſchools are wanting, ſhould, 
without delay, employ the moſt prudent and effectual 
means for having that defect ſpeedily ſupplied. 

At the ſame time they think it neceſſary to ſtate the 
meaſures which have fince been adopted by them, and 
the General Meeting of the Society, with reſpect to the 

erection 
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erection of parochial fchools, both in Orkney and: Shet- 
land. 

They firſt entered into an unanimous reſolution; which 
they ordered to be immediately conveyed to the miniſters 
in both countries, that in all the pariſhes in Shetland, 
which ſhouldnot be provided with a parochial ſchool with- 
in a year and a half from and after the firſt of Novem- 
ber then current, and in Orkney within @ year from 
the ſame period, the Society's ſchools ſhould be _ 
preſſed. 

They next reſolved to addreſs the otinciped land- 
holders on the ſubje&; well knowing, that with- 
out their countenance and approbation, the object 
propoſed, if not impracticable, would, at leaſt; be of 
moſt tedious and difficult attainment, With this view, 
a deputation of their number was appointed, to wait, in 
the firſt place, upon Lord Dundas, the ſuperior, as well 
as principal heritor, both of Shetland and Orkney ; and 
then upon Lord Armadale, the next heritor in reſpect of 
rank, as well as of extent of property, in Orkney. The 
Earl of Kinnoull, the worthy Preſident of the Board of 

Directors, who happened to be in the chair, was kind 
enough to take upon himſelf the office of conver- 
ſing with Lord Dundas on the ſubje&, and after 
a moſt polite reception, obtained his Lordſhip's hearty 
approbation to the meaſure propoſed. Nor was this 
all, -the Secretary being defired to give in to Lord 
Dundas, in writing, a repreſentation upon the ſub- 
jet, his conſent was annexed in the molt unequivocal 
terms. 

The following is a copy of that paper; and of 1. 
Dundas's anſwer. 


„ The 
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The iſlands of Shetland are divided into twelve pa- 
t riſhes, thoſe of Orkney into eighteen. In the twelve 
© pariſhes of Shetland there are eſtabliſhed only two pa- 
© rochial ſchools. In the eighteen of Orkney only 
three. 

The law of Scotland requires, that in every pariſh 
© there thall be erected a parochial ſchool, the ſalary of 
© the ſchoolmaſter to be appointed by the commiſſioners 
* of ſupply for the county ; the minimum to be 100 
* merks Scots, (L. 5:11:13), and the maximum 200 
* merks. 

« The Society in Scotland for Propagating Chriſtian 
* Knowledge, laid it down as a fundamental rule of their 
© Inſtitution, that they would grant no ſchoolmaſter's ſa- 
* lary, from their funds, to any pariſh in which a paro- 
* chial one is not eſtabliſhed. In Shetland and Orkney 
* this rule has, for ſome time paſt, owing partly to igno- 
* rance of facts, and partly to urgent ſolicitation in fa- 
* vour of particular places; been departed from ; and ac- 
* cordingly nine of their ſchools have been ereQed in 

Shetland, and eleven in Orkney. 
The Society, however, have now come to a reſolution, 
and ordered it to be intimated to the elergy both of 


Shetland and Orkney, that they will ſuppreſs the ſchools 


© on their eſtabliſhment, in every pariſh in Shetland, in 
* which a parochial one ſhall not be erected within a year 
and a half from the firſt of November laſt, and in Ork- 


* ney, within @ year of the ſame period. The Society, 


at the ſame time, have no wiſh to withdraw any part 
* of their funds, already beſtowed on theſe iſlands ; they 
* are conſcious that many more ſchools would ſtill be 
* neceflary, even though parochial ſchools were added to 
* theirs, in theſe remote parts, ſo little favoured with 
the means of education, It is with a view to increaſe, 
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* not to diminiſh them, that they have now reſolved to 
* adhere ſtrictly to their fundamental rule, above laid 
don, truſting that the liberal-minded, among the 
* Proprietors of theſe iſlands, will give their conſent to 
the eſtabliſhment of ſchools upon the uſual funds, and 
* agrecable to the well-known laws reſpecting that mat- 
* ter, in all theſe pariſhes where their intereſt lies, 

* To Lord Dundas, the ſuperior and principal Pro- 
* prietor in both countries, the Society naturally turn 
their views for a pattern and example to the reſt of the 
© heritors, and earneſtly requeſt of his Lordſhip, that he 
* may be pleaſed to give inſtructions to his men of bu- 
* lineſs, agents in town, and factors in the country in 
* general, ſignifying his conſent to the meaſure propo- 
* ſed, and alſo his willingneſs to pay his proportion of 
* the ſalary which may be thought neceſſary and proper 
for the ſchoolmaſter of each particular pariſh, where 
* his Lordſhip's property lies, as alſo for a ſchool and 
© dweliing-houſe for the ſchoolmaſler, with a kail-yard, 
and whatever other accommodation may appear eſſen- 
© tially requiſite to his comfortable ſubſiſtence. 

„ Theſe facts, and this requeſt, are, in name of the 
above deſigned Society, reſpectfully intimated to Lord 
Pundas, by his Lordlkip's moſt obedient ſervant, 


Joux KEur, Sec. 


* Edinburgh, January 15. 1800.“ 


© I hereby intimate my entire conſent to the meaſure 
© propoſed, viz. the erection of parochial ſchools in all 
* the pariſhes of Shetland and Orkney in which my pro- 


« perty 
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© perty lies, and hereby direct my factors, in all meet- 
© ings of heritors or of commiſſioners of ſupply, before 
* whom this buſineſs may come, to agree in my name, 
to grant ſuch ſalaries, and ſuch accommodations, to 
© the ſeveral ſchoolmaſters, as the particular circum- 
* ſtances of the caſe may render neceſlary and proper. 


© DUNDAS. 


© Edinburgh, January 18. 1800.“ 


Lord Armadale, in terms no leſs obliging, has inti- 
mated his conſent to the meaſure. 

The Secretary having ſent to hini a copy of the above 
repreſentation to Lord Dundas, and of his anſwer, and 
intimated the intention of a deputation from the Direc- 
tors of the Soctety, to wait upon him, his Lordſhip, in- 
ſtead of ſtaying for that formality, kindly prevented 
them by the following card. 

« Lord Armadale preſents his compliments to Dr 
Kemp, and the other members of the Committee of 
the Society for Propagating Chriſtian Knowledge. 
© He has received their account of the funds, together 
with a copy of the repreſentation to Lord Dundas. 
Lord Armadale begs leave to aſſure them, that he not 
only approves of the meaſure propoſed, of erecting 
* parochial ſchools in all the pariſhes of Orkney in which 
his property lies, but alſo hereby dirc&s and authori- 
* ſes his factor, Mr John Rae, in Orkney, to attend all 
meetings of heritors, before whom this buſineſs may 
* come, to concur in granting ſuch ſalaries, and ſuch ae- 
s commodations, to the ſeveral ſchoolmaſters, as the par- 

* ticular 
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© ticular circumſlances of each caſe may render neceſlary 
* and proper, and confiſtent with the laudable views of 
the Society, Lord Armadale has taken the liberty of 
© tranſmitting to his factor, Mr Rae, the copy of the 
© repreſentation to Lord Dundas, for his government. 


* Park-Place, February 11. 1800.” 


Admiral Græme of Holm, who was written to on the 
ſubject, has alſo agreed, and given orders to his factor 
accordingly. Nor have the DireQors a doubt of the con- 
currence of Mr Traill, ſheriff of Caithneſs, and proprie- 
tor of a conſiderable part of the valuable iſland of San- 
day, in Orkney. Mr David Balfour, clerk to the ſignet, 
agent for different landholders in that country, and Mal- 
com Laing, Eſq. Advocate, have alſs mentioned their 
concurrence in the plan. | 

On the whole, the DireQors have good reaſon to 
hope, that the erection of parochial ſchools in Shetland 
and Orkney, a meaſure long wiſhed for, and evidently 
of high importance, will, ere long, be carried into full 
effect. 

There is one other object to which the Directors take 
the liberty to ſolicit the attention of the Public, viz. 
the diſproportion which there is between the proviſion 
made for the Teachers in their ſervice, and the neceſſary 
expence of maintaining their families. The failure of 
the crops, in conſequence of the late unfavourable ſea- 
ſon, has raiſed the price of proviſions beyond what was 
ever known by the generation now alive, or their fa- 
thers. At this preſent time, the average price of oat. 

meal, 
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meal, throughout Scotland, is not leſs than 408. per boll, 
of eight ſtones weight. The medium of ſalaries which 
the Society pay to 228 Schoolmaſters,—the number on 
their eſtabliſhment, for the year ending 1ſt May next, 
is L. 12 ;—the medium of ſalaries which they pay to 
102 female Teachers, the number maintained by them 
for the ſame period, is only L. 5. With incomes fo in- 
adequate to the preſent times, it 1s no wonder that many 
of both deſcriptions have been reduced to ſuch ſtraits, 
that the Directors have found it neceſſary to allot a con- 
fiderable ſum for a temporary ſupply to the moſt neceſ- 
ſitous of them, 

The preſent price of proviſions will, there is reaſon to 
hope, be ſoon reduced to a more moderate ſtandard ; but 
there is little ground to expect that it will ever return 
to its former level. While trade and manufactures con- 
tinue to flouriſh, the conſumption and price of provi- 
ſions muſt neceſlarily be great; and the expence of li- 
ving, to all ranks, will correſpond. Hence, to preſerve 
to the Teachers employed by them, ſome degree of com- 
fort and of reſpeQability, the Society will be under the 
neceſſity of making a general augmentation of their ſa- 
laries. To this, however, their funds are, on the pre- 
ſent plan, entirely inadequate. Having already ſtretch- 
ed their income to its utmoſt extent, in erecting ſchools 
and miſſions, furniſhing books, tranſlating and printing, 
&e. they found the late temporary ſupply, which it 
was neceſſary to allow to the Teachers employed by 
them, encroach ſo much upon their funds, that they 
have been obliged, not only to refuſe many applications 
for new ſchools to diſtricts where they are greatly 
wanted, but alſo to reduce the number upon their eſta- 
bliſhment. In ſuch circumſtances, the only way in 
which the Society have it in their power to give the 

much. 
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much-needed increaſe of ſalary to the Teachers, is by 
diminiſhing ſtill farther their number. This is a 
meaſure which the Society will feel great reluctance in 
being compelled to take ; but they have no alternative, 
unleſs a generous Public, ſatisfied that their funds are 
faithfully managed, ſhall be pleaſed by new benefactions 
to increaſe them. | 

To this part of the ſubje& they beg leave to ſolicit 
attention from their munificent Benefactors, of England 
in general, of London in particular, to whom they have 
been ſo often, and fo greg'ly obliged. It is by the li- 
beral exertions of the friends of religion, in England, 
that the Society have been enabled to carry their 
ſcheme to its preſent height: And it is to the gene- 
rous continuance of the ſame exertions, that they prin- 
cipally look for tlie neceſſary means of at leaſt main- 
taining, if not enlarging its extenſive uſefulneſs. 

An increaſe of the Funds of the Society, and a con- 
ſequent enlargemant of their Eſtabliſnment, will bring, 
no doubt, an acceſſion of labour to the Directors; but 
to this they will cheerfully ſubmit, conſcious chat, by 
their gratuitous efforts, they are promoting the moſt 
valuable and important intereſts of a multitude of their 
fellow. citizens. 
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SoctErr- HALL, Mach 1800. 


Tux Reverend Author of the preceding excellent 
Sermon, having been prevented, by numerous and im- 
portant engagements, from giving in his manuſeript for 
the preſs, till a much later period than uſual, the Di- 
rectors are enabled to ſtate the number of their Schools, 
ſixed by the ſcheme for the year, from the 1ſt of May 
next, and the amount of the ſum allowed for ſalaries, in 
the following 


ABSTRACT 


Of the Scheme of the Society's Eſtabliſhments for the 
year, from 1ſt May 1800, to 1ſt May 1801. 


| Salaries. 

209 ſchools on the firſt pateat, L. 2459 0 0 
19 ſuperannuated teachers on Ditto, 147 © © 
13 miſſionaries and catechiſts, 336 o o 
6 Gaelic burſaries, go © © 
94 ſchools on the ſecond patent, 459 0 © 
1 ſuperannuated teacher on Ditto, TM 
333 L. 3,496 0 © 


The number of ſcholars uſually taught at the above 
| ſchools, at an average, on the firſt patent, viz. for the 
purpoſes of religion, and the firſt principles of litera- 
ture, 15 computed to be 10,200 
At the ſchools for induſtry, on the ſecond patent, 1, 889 


In all, 11,880 


The 
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The PRESIDENT, DIRECTORS, and OFFICERS of the 
. SOCIETY, for the year 1800, 


Daviyd, EARL of LEVEN AND MELVILL, 
Preſident of the Society. 


COMMITTEE OF DIRECTORS. 


RogERT, EARL of K1NNOULL, Preſident. 

Janes Boxas, Eſq. Deputy Solicitor of Exciſe. 

Joann GLoac of Chapleton, Eſq. Merchant in Edin- 
burgh. 

The Rev. Mr Thomas SNELL JoxEs, Miniſter of Lady 
Glenorchy's Chapel, Edinburgh. 

ALEx. Boxar, Eſq. Banker in Ediuburgh. 

James RoBErTs0N, Eſq. Clerk to the Signet. 

The Rev. Mr WiLL1tam Sinysovn, one of the miniſters 
of Edinburgh. 

Sir JaxEs CoLQUHoUN of Luſs, Baronet. 

WILLIAu KERR, Eſq. Secretary to the General Poſt- 
Office, Edinburgh. 

The Rev. Mr WALTER BUCHANAN, one of the Miniſters 
of Canongate. 

The Rev TrHomas DAvipsox of Muirhouſe, D. D. one 
of the Miniſters of Edinburgh. 

David Rein, Eſq. one of the Commiſſioners of his 
Majeſty's Cuſtoms, Edinburgh. 

The Rev. Mr WILLIAM PAUL, one of the Miniſters of 
St Cuthberts, or Weſt Kirk, 


WILLIAM 
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Wittiau MAcBowaLlD of St Martin's, Eſq. Clerk 
to the Signet. 
Joan Tarrr junior, Eſq, Clerk to the Signet. 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 


The Rev. Jonx Kemr, D. D. one of the Miniſters of 
Edinburgh, Secretary. 

Arxx. Duncan, Eſq. Clerk to the Signet, Treaſurer. 

Joann Dicxson, Eſq. Advocate, Comptroller. 

Honarrus Caxnan, Eſq. Clerk to the Signet, Accoun- 
tant. 

Axcu,. Luxpr, Eſq. Clerk to the Signet, Bookholder. 

Jonw Pitcairn, Eſq. Merchant in Edinburgh, Libra- 
rian. 

Mr Janxs Knox, Writer in Edinburgh, Clerk. 

Mungo Watſon, Officer, 


Annual, and other BenefaGions, are received by 
The Secretary, Treaſurer, or any of the principal Offi- 
cers of the Society in Edinburgh. 

In London, 


By Trowas Courrs, Eſq. Banker in the Strand. 
Hrzwar HunTER, D. D. Bethnal Green Road, Hoxton, 
Secretary to the Correſponding Board in London, 
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FORM OF A BEQUEST OR LEGACY. 


Item, I give and bequeath the ſum of 

to The Society in 

Scotland for Propagating Chriſtian Knowledge, 

to be applied, cither to the general objects 

ot the Inſtitution, or to ſuch particular pur- 
poles, conſiſtent with theſe objects, as the 

Donor may think proper. 


N. B. Thoſe who may be pleaſed to fa- 
vour this Society with bequeſts or legacies, 
are entreated to expreſs their intention in 
the very words above directed, and parti- 
_ cularly to take care that the words in Scot- 
land be not omitted. 


* * The Public are requefled ta take notice, that the 
Hall and Office of the Society, are in that Cloſe, 
now ſtyled, SocteETY-CLosE, in the Nether- Bow, Edin- 
burgh. And tbe hours for tranſacting buſineſs with the 
Society, are from ELEVEN forenoon, to ONE o'clock after- 
noon, every lawful day. 
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